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suspended by floats; the naked cepha- 
lopods bound from the surface, and the 
pholades are fixed deep in cavities of rocks 
at the bottom; the oyster is fixed to the 
rock, while the clam skips to and fro by 
the flapping of its shells; the pinna is an- 
chored to the bottom by its strong byssus, 
while the cardium swims along the still 
surface, suspended by its concave ex- 
panded foot. So that, although none of 
these animals have wings to fly through 
the air, or jointed legs to creep upon the 
land, or spines to oar them through the 
sea, they possess the means of almost 
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every kind of motion, from the vibratile 
cilia of the fixed corals to the hands and 
feet of the finny tribes. 

Notwithstanding the soft and gelatinous 
appearance of most of the tunicated ani- 
mals, resulting from the want of calcare- 
ous matter in their exterior covering, we 


observe their muscular system to be dis- 
tinctly fibrous and highly irritable, a de- 
ON TUR MUSCULAR SYSTEM OF THE (velopment corresponding with that of 
MOLLUSCOUS CLASSES. their nervous system, which already pre- 
Tue general form of the body, and the sents ganglia in the lowest compound or 
kind of motions it performs, vary more in aggregate forms of these animals, as in 
the molluscous than in the articulated the dofryllus and the pyrosoma. The most 
classes of animals, and we observe a cor- | active and constant motions of the tuni- 
responding diversity in their active organs cated animals, which are alike performed 
of motion. In the articulated classes we by the compound and the 1 kinds, 
can distinctly perceive the principles ac- are those by which currents of water are 
cording to which the muscular system is directed into the respiratory sac for the 
modified and changed, and that the gene- | aeration of the blood, and to bring food to 
ral plan remains throughout those long the mouth which is placed at the bottom 
cylindrical animals essentially the same; of that sac. These constant incurrent and 
but in the molluscous classes there ap- excurrent streams here, as in the con- 
pear much greater variety, diversity, and | chiferous animals, are 
want of symmetry, in the whole muscular , motions of the 
system; and although a uniform plan can | tic coverings of the 
be occasionally traced through numerous currents continue with 
distinct forms, yet there are other forms | regularity inwards through the branchial 
of the active organs of motion belonging aperture, and outwards through the anal, 
to this division which appear at first dif- | you perceive that the animals remain fixed 
ficult to be reduced to a common type, or and motionless in every visible part,—but 
to be reconciled with each other. Many of by the rapid vibration of minute cilia dis- 
the lower mollusca, as these bolteniæ and posed around the meshes of the numerous 
claveline, are fixed by long peduncles at respiratory laminæ on the interior of the 
the bottom of the sea; some, as the li- general sac. The same vibratile organs 
maces, creep on the surface of the dry which we saw in the minutest polygastric 
land; the pferopods swim at the surface | animalcules, and in the most plant-like 
of the ocean, where the janthine hang | forms of zoophytes, continue through the 
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articulated and molluscous classes to the orifice ( 


vertebrated amphibia, the highest of water- 
breathing animals. By these the currents 
are conveyed inwards to the general sac, 
through the surrounding orifices in the 
fixed and s ing us, and are ex- 
pelled through the central vent. By these 
vibratile organs the currents rush inwards 
through the projecting papillz of the pyro- 
soma ( Fig. L, 2, ec, page 426, vol. 1) to the 
respiratory sacs of the numerous animals 
composing these shining tubes, and by these 
currents passing through the vents, which 


here are directed into the general tube of 


the body, open at its lower extremity, — 
carry upwards the entire animals, shinin 
like columns of fire, through the dark 
silent deep. The same is the mode of 
respiration and progression in the lumi- 
nous biphore or salpa, shining in m 3, 
aggregated together in various on 
the still surface of tropical seas. So that 
in the lowest mollusca, as in the lowest 
radiated animals, we still find those minute 
vibratile organs subservient alike to pro- 
sive motion, to the aeration of the 
fluids, and to the obtaining of food. These 
active organs belong alike to the larger 
simple and the smaller compound tuni- 
cata, and to all the acephalous mollusca, 
whether fixed or free, naked or testaceous. 


In almost all the forms of these tunicated | margin aperture 
animals, but most distinctly in the larger (Fig. 130, 5), and these also extend in 


and isolated kinds, we find within the 
exterior tunic, which we have already 
considered as analogous to the two valves 
of the conchifera, a distinct muscular tunic, 
and that muscular tunic has several at- 
tachments to the exterior cartilaginous 
covering, Within this cartilaginous tunic 
in the ascidia, you can distinctly perceive 
that there is an internal layer of a mus- 
cular or fibrous structure, which is ex- 
terior, however, to all the viscera, and even 
to the gills. These muscular fibres, as 
perceive in this cynthia pupa (Fig. 
330), are strongly and distinctly marked 
within this exterior elastic tunic, 3 they 
cross each other in various directions in 
different species, so as to be able to con- 
tract the exterior covering at all points. 
They areattached to the exterior rer 
nous coat at different points, bat copect 


ency of the simultaneous contraction of 
all this muscular coat is to draw the 


fixed to rocks. 
fasciculi dis- 
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„ 130, a) and the anal (Fig. 


130, 4). appearance and the various 


directions of the muscular fibres are beau- 

tifully shown in these plates of the dis- 
sected tunicata given by Savieny and by 
Baron Cuvier. 

This muscular coat is to the 
fleshy mantle of higher mollusea, and is 
seen, though less strongly developed, in 
the lowest of the compound tunicata. The 
interrupted longitudinal fibres are seen to 
radiate thus (Fig. 130, a) from the cir- 
cumference of the branchial orifice, and to 
extend over the whole surface of the sac 
in numerous small bands. These fibres 
are trav ersed by others, which commence 


minute fasciculi over the whole sac. The 
sphincter of the branchial opening (Fig. 

130, d) is larger and broader the cor- 
responding muscle (Fig. 130, e), around 
the anal orifice of the sac. Upon touch- 
ing those simple ascidie in the living state, 
which we — find covering the entire 
surface of rocks in the sea, the 

cavities of which are filled with water 
taken in to aerate the branchiew contained 
within this muscular tunic, each animal, 
contracting itself upon being touched, 
throws out a jet of water to some distance 
from its sac. Sometimes they are so 
closely compacted together on the rocks 
that the impression given to one causes it 
suddenly to retract, which acts also on the 
one next to it, and so on throughout several 
of them, and each in contracting throws out 
a quan on je water. They are kept in that 
distended state by the natural elasticity of 
the external tunic, and by the water con- 


-| tained in the sac. There is no muscular 


apparatus for that purpose any more than 
there is to enable a bivalved shell to open ; 
that is done in the conchifera by the na- 
tural elasticity of the entary attach- 
ment of the valves. It is by the liga- 
mentous attachment in the one case, 
„and by the natural elasticity of the 
tunic in the other. In the of 
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animal downwards towards its fixed point 
most of those larger and isolated form 
of tunicated animals being 
There are strong muscu 
posed here, like sphincters (77g, Tov, de 
which tend to close forcibly the resp 
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this muscular coat of the tunicata are like a tongue, convex on its anterior sur- 
contained the digestive apparatus, and | face next to the head, but grooved along 
also the respiratory organs, in the form its posterior surface on the side next to 
of numerous laminæ, variously disposed, the anus,—this is the highly sensitive and 
sometimes with apparent irregularity, in irritable organ by which many of the con- 
longitudinal rows, over the surface. The chiferous animals are enabled to creep 
cireulating system is also enclosed here, | upon a solid surface, to swim along the 
consisting of arteries and veins, and the surface of the water by forming the foot 
nervous system with its several ganglia. into a hollow cavity, like a boat, and then 
But we do not observe any muscular ap- communicating to it a slight vermicular 
paratus around the mouth at the bottom of motion; by this concavity a quantity of 
this sac, for the purpose of seizing the the water is displaced, and the animal is 
prey or food which is brought to the ani- thus enabled to hang down suspended 
along with the water taken in for re- from this cup-like organ. But we perceive 
spiration. The mouth ofthe animal is the that this muscular foot, ascending on each 
entrance to the stomach, and is very re- side of the viscera to be attached to the 
mote from that branchial orifice through upper part of the two valves, generally 
which the water is introduced to the ge- embraces these organs like a muscular 
neral respiratory sac. There are com- sheath. This foot is often entirely want- 
monly numerous small tentacula seen mov- ing, as where the shell is glued to the 
ing about in different directions disposed rocks. Its muscular fibres decussate each 
around the exterior respiratory orifice, other in all directions. By this organ 
and which can be entirely retracted within many species can excavate for themselves 
the sac, and enclosed by the sphincter deeper cavities in the sand or mud, from 
muscle. These delicate organs of sense which they can as easily escape, by push- 
have no influence in the production of the ing downwards this long fleshy organ. We 
currents which rush through that orifice flad many of the conchiferous animals, as 
into the sac. the solens, employing this muscular or- 


gan for extricating themselves from the 
— = , sands during the recess of the tide. It is 
although many of them are also fixed — employed thus in various ways for pro- 
sometimes, as in the oyster, by deposit- gressive motion. It is this organ which 
ing caleareous matter om the margins they employ to fix externally those horny 
of the shell when the animal is young. filaments which are secreted by a gland at 
thus gluing itself to the rock on which it the base of the foot. This is at first a thin 
is fixed. In the pinne and many others, limpid matter which is conveyed al 
the delicate shells are protected by the the groove of the foot, and is applied to 
animal being fixed by numerous filaments | the surface of some external solid body. 
that are secreted by a gland at the base of The fot is then gradually retracted from 
the foot. These suspended mytilaceous | the filaments ; and the filaments, from be- 
animals can move themselves to and fro, to ing Soft, consolidate, and appear to be con- 
acertain extent allowed by the length of timuous with the muscular fibres which 
the byssus. Many of these conchiferous ascend to the dorsal part of the valves, 
animals we find moving about by very dif- Although the foot is of such varied utility 
ferent means. Some, as the pecten, strik- to the species which possess it, this is 
ing their valves forcibly together by their far from being the most constant or the 
adductor muscle, move backwards, with most general part of the muscular appa- 
the hinge of the valves moving first. ratus. Its form even varies considerably 

; in different animals. 


— The adductor muscles which connect 


rocks. vancing : the valves together on their ventral part, 
as —— larger, baw ned —.— and serve to close them forcibly together, 
the same manner perforates timber. Some 


one muscle, but the greater part of this 
ks, | Class have two of these adductor muscles, 

„which leave distinct impressions on the 

valves (Fig. 131, a, 6). They are the 

largest and strongest muscles of the body. 

The foot of these animals is an organ|They consist of numerous short straight 
of great importance, from the various fibres, el to each other, and passing 
uses for which it is employed. This mus- across from one valve to the other, leaving 
cular foot, which you see in the common those large circular impressions which we 
muscle (Fig. . 429, vol. 1), extend- have seen so generally upon the inside of 
ing from the of the body, shaped |these shells. This muscular attachment 
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animal, and the posterior adductor mus- 
de (Fig. 130, 6) towards the anus. 

Between these two muscular impres- 
sions left by the adductor muscles, you 
will commonly observe a rough depressed 
line on the valves towards the ventral 
margin, which indicates the place of at- 
tachment of the muscular fibres, by which 
the free projecting margins of the mantle 
are so forcibly retracted into the shell. 
This marginal muscle (Fig. 131, e) of the 
mantle, consists of numerous small fasci- 
culi, extending from this part of the shell, 
on each valve, and spreading chiefly on 
the ventral margin of the mantle. By 
‘retracting this part of the mantle, they 
contract the respiratory sac so as to assist 
in a forced expiration of the contained 
serves to force the valves together against water, and they protect the most delicate 
the constant resistance offered by the liga- and sensitive part of the mantle from be- 
ments. The tendency of the ligaments, ing compressed and injured during the 
we have seen, is always to pull the valves closing of the valves. 

; and when the animal dies or is fee- The motions of respiration, however, 
ble, the valves open, and the animal dies by which the water is brought in through 
with them open; it has no longer strength the respiratory orifice of the sac, and ex- 
to keep them shut. This is a strong mus- pelled through the anal, is not dependent 
cle, and is often found in a state of rigid on the action of any of these muscles, for 
contraction after death ; and although the you will observe in the natural respira- 
ligament has still a tendency to force the tion of the conchifera, as in the tunicata, 
valves open, yet ina rigid state afterdeath, that the parietes of the sac, and the en- 
sometimes this muscle keeps the shells per- tire body of these animals, remain mo- 
manently closed. It is by this muscular at- tionless, while the streams of water are 
tachment acting suddenly and powerfully most rapid. The fimbriated margins of 
on the valves, that we see the common the respiratory orifice are covered with 
clams swimming occasionally in the sea, minute vibratile cilia, which cause the 
or skipping along the bottom, or leaping currents to rush into and distend the re- 
with force from a pool of sea water. I have spiratory cavity of the mantle. The whole 
repeatedly seen the pecten swimming to surface of the pectinated branchial lami- 
and fro by short sudden efforts ina hand- ne is covered with regularly disposed 
basin. It swims near the surface, and cilia of a larger size, which are attached 
when it is near to the shallow shore, it to all the minutest rectangular meshes 
tries by this means to escape into deeper composing these reticulated and pectini- 
water. Ina basin it will sometimes cause form lamine. If you cut off a small piece 

quantities of water to be thrown of the gill of the common fresh-water 
about in sudden jets; and the force with muscle, and place it in fresh water under 
which the valves thus act, causes these the microscope, you will at once per- 
animals to move backwards, and even to ceive these cilia in rapid action around 


the aperture in the small flat valve, and is We frequently observe in the dorsal 
attached to a third calcareous plate adher- part of the body, smaller transverse mus- 


ing to some extraneous body. A much cular bands passing from the one valve to 
— number, with the valves deve - the other, near the hinge, which assist the 

ped longitudinally, have two adductor larger adductor muscles. The muscular 
muscles, as you see in this venus (Fig. 131, coat of the respiratory sac is often pro- 
a, 6); these muscles are placed at a dis- longed to a great distance beyond the 
tance from each other, the anterior (Fig. 
130, a). towards the head or mouth of the 


shell, especially in burrowing species, by 
which the mantle assumes a tubular fori 


340 
escape entirely from the vessel in which the inner margin of every square mesh of 
they are contained. That is not done by the organ. And in the common muscle 
the foot, but by the contraction of the ofthe sea, you perceive the same still more 
adductor muscle of the valves. This ad- obviously, where the cilia are longer and 
ductor muscle is large and single in many larger, and have a bent clavate form. By 
of the round forms of conchifera, as the these minute organs the currents are di- 
clam, the oyster, the anomia, the placuna, rected over the surface of the branchie, 
and these are thence called monomyaria. and outwards through the anal orifice of 
In the anomia, the muscle passes through the sac, as in the tunicated animals. 
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to reach the surface of the mud, the sand, | pillar of the shell during growth, like the 


or the rock, in which it burrows, and 
terminates in the usual orifices for the en- 
trance and exit of the currents. The mus- 
cular fibres are developed to a variable 
extent over the mantle, and we perceive 
them extending on to the broad base of 
the upper and lower lips, for their motions, 
and indeed all these muscular organs of 
the conchifera vary in their forms and 
magnitude, according to the habits and 
exigencies of the species. 


Although the gasteropoda are, for the 
most part, confined to the interior of a 
hollow undivided calcareous cone, we find 
these animals in the living state suscepti- 
ble of a great variety of active motions. 
Their name is taken from the foot, which, 
for the most part, extends from the ab- 
dominal surface of the body, and some- 
times covers that abdominal surface. 
When it covers the whole abdominal 
surface of the body, as you see in the 
doris, those animals constitute the family 
termed by Lamarck gasferopoda; but 
when the muscular foot extends only 
from the lower part of the neck, as you 
see in the inhabitants of the univalve 
turbinated shells, then those animals form 
the group called by Lamarck (racheli- 
poda. But, for the most part, those two 
very different forms are grouped together 
under the general name of gasteropoda; 
for in both the muscular foot is extended 
along the lower surface of the abdomen, 
although not attached to the whole of 
that surface in the trachelipodous animals 
of Lamarck, 

When you irritate those gasteropods 
inhabiting univalve turbinated shells, you 
very soon perceive that they have the 

of withdrawing themselves into 
their shell with great quickness and force. 
This they do by means of a fleshy strong 
band, extending backwards from the pos- 
terior and inferior part of the neck, and 
connected with the columella, as you see in 
the common buccinum (Fig. , b, page 475, 
vol. 1). This is the muscle of attachment; 
it is the only partof the muscular system, in 
these forms of gasteropods, that is fixed to 
theshell, so that by detaching this powerful 
muscle of the columella, you can take out 
the whole body of the gasteropod entire 
from the shell, without further dissection. 
If however you attempt to tear out the 
animal, without dividing this muscle of 
attachment fixed to the columella, you 
will tear the animal into two pieces, and 
leave the posterior half, the liver and tes- 
ticle, in the male, still occupying the small 
convolutions of the shell, or the ovary and 
liver if it be the female. This retractor 
muscle moves slowly forward along the 


adductor muscles of conchifera. 

The mantle of the gasteropod is that 
open, muscular, and secreting fold, the sur- 
face of which serves to deposit the suc- 
cessive layers of calcareous matter, par- 
ticularly its thick glandular anterior mar- 
gin. This mantle, open in front, is mus- 
cular and contractile, as well as of a se- 
creting glandular structure. It can be 
extended forwards much beyond the mar- 
gin, and retracted much within the margin 
of the shell. In this preparation, which I 
now show you (Fig. Z, nage 475, vol. 1), 
I have drawn it a little forward from the 
margin of the shell, so as to bring its 
thick glandular secreting margin into view. 

This muscular mantle covers the respi- 
ratory organs, and the terminations of the 
digestive and generative organs, and se- 
cretes and models the new layers of the 
shell. The muscular fold of the funnel is 
prolonged from the left side of the margin 
of the mantle, and’ by the meeting of its 
margins is formed into a tube for the pas- 
sage of the water to the gills on that side. 
The cavity of the mantle is closed behind, 
where its muscular fibres unite with those 
of the very strong fasciculi composing the 
greater part of the neck. The muscles on 
the lower part of the neck expand in every 
direction to form the long mu foot 
on which these trachelipodous species 
creep, and the fibres are prolonged back- 
wards from the same part, to form the 
strong retractor muscle of the columella. 
They can swim suspended from the sur- 
face of the water, by converting this 
creeping muscular foot into a concave 
cup, Which moves like a boat along the 
surface. In the janthina, globules of air 
are enveloped by the assistance of the 
foot in a glutinous secretion, by which 
agglutinated globules of air a float is 
formed sufficiently large to the en- 
tire animal suspended at the su of the 
sea, where its prey abounds. In the nautica 
glaucina the foot and expanded mantle col- 
lect the discharged ova between them, and 
envelop them in an agglutinated plate of 
sand, which has often been mistaken and 
described as a zoophyte, from observing 
the little ova in the flat lamina of aggluti- 
nated sand, like the cells of an eschara or 
a flustra. The dorsal surface of the foot 
supports and secretes, layer after layer, 
the operculum of the shell, whether horny 
or calcareous. 

The upper part of the neck forms a 
muscular sheath around the complex ap- 
paratus of the mouth and proboscis, and 
supports on the right side the muscular 
exciting organ of the male; anteriorly it 
is prolonged to form the lips or margins of 


he sheath of the proboscis and the two 


r. 
i 


highly sensitive tentacula which generally 
support the eyes at the exterior of their 
base. In many of the naked gasteropods 
the foot forms a large circular or oval disk 
covering the whole abdominal surface of 
the body, as in the doris, the eolis, the 
snail, the aplysia, and in many of the 
testaceous gasteropods, as the patella, the 
the chiton, the hAaliotis. In the floating 
gasteropods, or those naked species carried 
along the surface of the sea, adhering to 
the surface of floating marine plants, the 
foot, as in this scyllea pelagica, is of a very 
— * and compressed form, and is 
well adapted, as in the frifonia and the 
glaucus, for grasping the slender stems of 
fuci or of zoophytes. 

In the patella (Fig. 132) the body is 
covered with a simple conical shell (Fig. 
132, A), open below, and the whole of this 


Fig. 132 


of being covered 
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sheaths on the exterior of the mantle, and 


muscular fibres embrace the orifice of the 
branchial sac in that animal, so as to con- 
tract it like a sphincter. The eyes of the 
gasteropods are sometimes placed at the 
extremities of peduncles of greater length 
than the tentacula themselves, as you ob- 
serve in the snail, where they are at 
the extremities of two long tubular mus- 
cular organs. The eye-ball in the snail 
is placed at the extremity of a muscular 
sheath, the fibres of which are chiefly dis- 
posed in two directions. Muscular bands, 
of a longitudinal direction, are attached to 
the sclerotic, the action of which is, con- 
sequently, to withdraw the eyeball within 
this tubular peduncle. But we observe 
very distinctly circular fibres also sur- 
rounding the whole of this tubular struc- 
ture. Those circular fibres which sur- 
round this organ of the snail serve both 
for the extension and the retraction of the 
eyeball ; for you will observe that when 
the eyeball is partly retracted, the in- 
tegument then embracing it is doubled 
at the extremity. It is drawn backwards 
chiefly by these longitudinal filaments. 
But when it is thus drawn within a of 
the extremity of the sheath, then cir- 
cular fibres come to act upon its anterior 
part, so that by their action it is pushed 
backwards, at the same time enclosed 
completely within the organ, and the or- 
gan itself is closed as by a sphincter, when 
at length we see no trace of it upon the 
head of the snail. 


Extending from the mouth, in the 
greater number of the predaceous 


gastero- 
pods, you perceive a long proboscis, an 
of great strength, and 


wide aperture is capable 
with the large foot (Fig. 132, 2) on which | organ 


it cree The marginal fibres of the foot 


ps. 

(Fig. 132, 6) extend outwards, to be in- 
serted into the lower of the sides and 
back of the shell, the cavity is there- 
fore open before for the protrusion of the 
head (Fig. 132, e). The margin of the 
mantle (Fig. 132, c), as in bivalves, is re- 
tracted by muscular connecting it 
with the inside of the shell. The branchix 
(Fig. 132, d) are here exposed between 
the margin of the mantle and the foot, in 
the most situation, when the ani- 
mal slightly raises its shell from the con- 
tact of the rock. The tentacula (Fig. 
132, /) have here a peduncle at their base 
for the support of the eyes. The mouth 
(Fig. 132, g), as in most of the vegetable- 
is destitute of a pro- 


Fig. 133 


eating 

boseis, and is here provided with a very 
long convoluted tongue, covered on its 
upper surface with several rows of sharp, 
recurved, horny teeth, for filing the marine 
plants on which it feeds. 
tacula of 
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provided at the extremity for the most 
part with sharp, hard, recurved hooks, as 
you observe in the proboscis of the buc- 
cinum (Fig. 133). This is a powerful 
‘a 
a 
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animals, upon which these 

The is a strong 

uscular tubular organ contained in the 
neck, and capable of being from 
the mouth the numerous powerful 
muscles inserted into it. It contains a 
cylindrical fleshy tongue, which supports 
the sharp teeth or spines on its two ex- 
panded terminal lips (Fig. 133, a). These 
two lips to which the teeth are fixed, are 


. The tongue, with its 

teeth, is capable of being protruded be- 
d the extremity of the extended pro- 
which contains it. It is retracted 

by longitudinal muscles (Fig. 133) inserted 
into the middle of its external surface, 
and it is forcitly protruded from the pro- 
hoscis two lateral oblique muscles 
(Fig. 133, d d) attached to the sides. 
This organ is employed by those carnivo- 
rous gasteropods to destroy living prey, 
or to tear the flesh of the animals just de- 
“This is a structure which is very differ- 
ent from that which you see in the gas- 
bstances, 

will sometimes see jaws 

ing the vegetable food ; and 

at other times a long tongue, as in the com- 
mon lim covered with rough spines 
for filing the plants. These creeping slow 
animals are 1 also of 

swimming, which they do chiefly by the 
action of the foot. We observe them often 


creepi ards along the sides of 
basin of water till they reach the upper 
the 


the surface of the water, and making it 
concave at its u part they displace a 
large quantity of water, forming with the 
foot as it were a little barge; they can 
then swim across the surface of the water, 
hanging the shell and all the 
part of the body below the surface of the 
water, by simply — —— themselves 
from the little hollow they have made 
by thus rendering the surface of the foot 
concave, and d of the water, 
and, as in the case of the floating conchi- 
fera, a little water thrown on the hollow 
foot causes them to sink. When 
we observe them creeping on a smooth 
plate of glass, by looking through the 
glass there appear to be waves advancing 
over the whole flat surface of the adher- 
ing foot. There are transverse lines of 


are produced by the vibrations of circles 
of cilia di on the anterior part of 
the mantle, very much resembling those 
of rotifera, and those vibratile cilia I have 
found in the young both of the naked and 
the testaceous gasteropods. From mis- 
taking the true nature of the foot of the 
carinaria and some other 
order of Aeteropods was formerly 
blished by Lamarck, which was su 
to consist of animals higher than all other 
invertebrata, and to form an intermediate 
form between the cephalopods and fishes. 
Unlike the slow-moving creeping gas- 
teropods the class of pteropods have fin- 
like muscular expansions to enable them 
to swim freely through the ocean. The 
muscular covering of the viscera called 
the mantle is here Closed, so that their 
abdominal cavity is a shut sac. ized 
to swim near the still surface of the sea, 
they have no muscular foot to creep upon; 
they have generally two muscular mem- 
branes extending one from each side of 
the-head or anterior of the trunk, by 
which they swim. two muscular 
folds, by the motions of which those 
pods, as the clio australis (Fig. 134) and 


„an 
esta- 


others, are enabled to swim to and fro in 
the water, have no rays to support them. 
On the surface of those expanded mem- 
bers you can generally perceive a striated 
appearance. This striated appearance is 

roduced by the laminz of the gills or the 

ranchiæ, so that those fin-like organs of 
motion serve both for the purpose of car- 


the foot which advance, and other trans- rying the pteropod through the water, and 


verse portions which are fixed points, so! 
| structure of this muscular part that those 


that 4 — fixing parts and advancing 
those immediately behind, the whole mo- 
tion of the foot is like the creeping of a 


of aerating the blood. It is from the 


their name 


be their form, 


have received 
will find that whatever 
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organ for DDr: Their rapid 
motions when developing in the ovum and 
| for some time after they escape from it, 
supported internally by two long cartila- 
ginous laminw, very strong in this car- 
ai 
water they pass the foot backwards along SS 
| 


there are those muscular organs, like wings, 
to enable these minute, gregarious, soft, 
and nt animals by their motions 
to swim to and fro in the sea. They are 
of a form generally more nearly approach- 
ing to that of the cephalopods, especially 
to the inferior testaceous cephalopods, as 
we see in the clio australis ( Fig. 134). The 
head of that animal is terminated ante- 
riorly with tubular muscular sheaths em- 
bracing the tentacula (Fig. 134, c). The 
muscular organs of ive motion co- 
vered with the laminated gills (Fig. 134, a), 
extend to a considerable distance from the 
sides of the neck. The muscular cover- 
ing of the trunk, which is open in front in 
the cephalopods and in the pectinibran- 
chiate gasteropods, is here closed (Fig. 
134, %, so that the gills are necessarily 
on an external part of the body. 

The cephalopods can swim through the 

sea or creep along the bottom 
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The | 


— 
to seize for prey or to creep upon. 

that by those organs they can creep 
perpendicular places even when out 
the water. The long tentacula, which arise 
from without the 


part, and move around that fixed point toa 
considerable distance. The tentacula are 


to swim with —— through the 
sea, but only back . To this 
motion it expands suddenly those arms 


eight feet around the head arise from | around its head, and strikes the water from 


a muscular continuous ring which ex- 
tends round the mouth; that muscu- 


its head, pushing, consequently, its round 
posterior part backwards,—this form of 


lar disk—which you observe also in the | cephalopod being able only to swim back- 


fishes that come nearest to the cephalo- 
pods, as the lampreys—and those sight 
muscular arms disposed around the head, 
have a very complex structure. The outer 
disk is only divided into eight of these 
members in all the naked cephalopods. 
There are none of them that are truly 
decapods, they are all octopods; but yet 
you will observe there is a great difference 
among those naked cephalopods, arising 
from the development of two other long 
cylindrical organs, which are frequently 
considered as an additional pair of feet ; 
thence the calling them decapods. But 
these two additional organs are of a nature 
very different from those which are pro- 
duced upon the exterior disk. Those two 
tentacula, as they are called, are long and 
cylindrical to near their extremity, where 
they are generally flattened, strong, and 
muscular, and where they have, upon one of 
their sides, at the distal extremity, a num- 
ber of small suckers. 

The eight arms or feet are developed 
from the exterior around the head, and 
from this structure and the use of those 
organs these animals have got the name 
of cephalopods. The feet are very strong 
muscular organs, furmed of diverging fas- 
ciculi, which rise up from the cartilagi- 
nous diskattheir base. From their inter- 
nal surface, employed in grasping, we ob- 
serve the numerous small circular con- 
cave organs, the suckers, developed. Those 
suckers have also a complex structure, 
provided internally with a cartilaginous 
ring, and ex with numerous di- 
verging muscles with a thick muscular 
margin. They act like a suckerin adher- 


wards, from the total want of fins. It is 


not provided with organs in the of 
fins, disposed on any part of its mantle, as 
in most other naked species. That is the 
reason apparently why the octopod has 
that inter-brachial membrane so largely 
developed, compared with what we ob- 
serve in the sepia, the loligo, or even the 
sepiola. The arms of the octopus are also 
large compared with those of the other 


In the sepia those fin-like organs of loco- 
motion extend from the upper margin of 
the mantle, along the whole of the sides, to 
the lower part of the a By those 
muscular organs the sepia is enabled 
swim either forwards or backwards; they 
move by levator and depressor m 

like the fins of a fish, extending from the 
sides of the mantle; but no cephalopod 


i the mantle; that they 
extend almost to its upper margin, and 
meet at the lower 
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| brachial disk, are alsostrong muscular pre · 
| hensile organs; they are organs by which 
these animals can fix themselves to a 
thus a sort of anchor to them. At the 
| base of those arms you will observe in the 
octopus that there is a strong muscular 
|membrane passing across from the one 
arm to the other, all round the head. This 
strong muscular membrane, connecting 

’ the bases of these arms together, is an 
organ by which the octopods are enabled 
naked cephalopods, and they are ap- 
| proached in size by those of the 
| But you will perceive that they ar 
truly octopods, so far as the num 
| arms are concerned, which originate 
| the subdivision of the oral fleshy disk. 
| We observe in most of those naked 
cephalopods, that the exterior of the 
mantle gives attachment to fin-like organs 
which are variously formed and situated. 
| | organs of progressive motion sup- 
| ported by osseous or cartilaginous rays of 
any kind; no rays have been found sup- 
porting the muscular fins of any ptero- 
pods or cephalopods. In some of the loli- 
| gines we also observe that those lateral 
fin-like organs are considerably developed 


OF THE MOLLUSCOUS CLASSES. 


part of the body in the /oligo In 
sagilatia, the arrow - like form of 
posterior part of the body is produced 

ese two extended caudal fins, but in 
loligo vulgaris you observe they com- 
mence high up, become wider and wider 
to their middle, and then contract to the 
of the body; those of the loligo sagi- 

ta shoot out in an arrow-like manner 
from the sides of the pointed tail. In the 
loligopsis you observe that those two fins 
form an almost circular disk at the poste- 
rior part of the body. Where they have 
this extended form, as in the /oligopsis, 


5 


In the little sepiola we observe those 
two rounded lateral fins placed pretty far 
upon the mantle (Fig. K“, I, dc, 

p- 513, vol. 1), supported by a cartilaginous, | 
firm, internal lamina, which I mentioned 
before as analogous, somewhat, in position 
and nature toa scapula. They are united 
by strong diverging muscular fasciculi, 
which connect them before and behind to 
the exterior surface of the mantle ; and by 
those muscles they are enabled to move 
these two fins, like the pectoral fins of a 
fish, or like the wings of a bird. The 
mantle itself is a strong muscular organ, 
com almost entirely of muscular 


fibres, supported by thin cartilaginous | 


laminz, situate in different positions on 
the back and along the sides, to give it 
additional strength. On the exterior sur- 
face of the mantle, the disposition of the 
muscular fibres is chiefly longitudinal. If 
you cut open the mantle, and look at it on 
the inner the disposition of the 
muscular fibres is seen to be chiefly trans- 
verse. But besides this general disposi- 
tion, we find fibres crossing each other in 
every direction. Although this is the 
general disposition of the outer and the 
inner layers of muscles, we perceive that, 
extending downwards from the fore part 
on each side, there are strong muscular 
bands which connect the base of the fun- 
nel with the anterior part of the mantle ; 
those enable the funnel to be withcrawn, 
and the mantle to be contracted towards 
and over the funnel. The muscles are 
long and powerful which connect the 
head behind to the back part of the trunk. 
The motion of respiration is effected by 
the expansion of the lateral parts of the 
mantle, to allow the water to rush in im- 
mediately over the two internal branchiæ, 
for the branchiz are always disposed sym- 
metrically, and attached by ligamentous 
bands on the two sides of the body, imme- 
diately within the open mantle, and ex- 
ing downwards from those two late- 


ral parts to the two portions of the auri- 


cle called the lateral or branchial hearts. 
When the water has thus passed down- 
wards over the branchiæ, the currents 
meet and pass upwards over the abdomi- 
nal viscera, over the extremity of the rec- 
tum, and of the two oviducts in the fe- 
male, and over the termination of the 
male organ on the left side of the body of 
the male, and also over the termination 
of the duct of the ink-gland which opens 
into the rectum, so that the act of expiring 
the inhaled water assists in the discharge 
of all the natural evacuations, as we saw 
to be the case in the /wnicata, the con- 
chifera, and the gasteropods. There are 
also strong muscular aponeuroses spread 
over the several viscera, within the ab- 
dominal cavity, to assist their several func- 
tions, and retain their proper positions. 
In the nautilus there are lateral mus- 
cles of attachment to fix the base of the 
animal to the shell, and palmated arms to 
assist its swimming, and tubular tentacula, 
like the pteropods and many of the naked 
gasteropods. The animal found in the 
argonaut shell is an octopod, with mem- 
branous expansions (Fig 135, a) on two of 


its arms, to assist its motion on the sur- 
face, and the other three pairs of arms 
(Fig. 135,b ed) are thought to assist by 
rowing its barge along the surface. This 
is the animal which was said to have 
taught men the use of sails in navigation. 
So that we perceive that the muscular 
system of the molluscous classes varies 
more than in the articulata, and that that 
of the cephalopods fits them for more nu- 
merous and varied movements and ac- 
tions than in all the inferior invertebrata. 
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the loligo, and most of the naked genera, 
the animals can swim with almost equal 
facility either forwards or backwards. 
Fig. 135 
14 3 fe 
4 
/ 
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LECTURE VIII. 
ELASTICITY or LIVING PARTS. 


You know, that we have 
endeavoured to be directed hitherto by 
the arrangement of Mr. Hunter. Now 
will yon permit me to read a passage from 
the which is in the words of 
Mr. Hunter. “ We find,” he says, “a 
—— 2 in the animal economy; 

in the same de- 
ge, to the action required. 
we find that muscle increases in 
size i in proportion as we require strength ; 
vessels become larger in proportion to the 
necessity for supply, as, for instance, in 
the gravid uterus. The external carotids 
in the stag also, when his horns are grow- 
ing, are much larger than at any other 
time; and I have observed,” he adds, 
“ that in inflammation the vessels become 
larger; more blood passes, and there ap- 
pears to be more action taking place. But 
the nerves do not seem to undergo any 
change; the nerves of the gravid uterus 
are the same as when it is in a natural 
state, and neither do the branches of the 
5th or 7th pair of nerves in the stag 
become larger.” The first part of this 
„ we shall find it necessary to 
— in view, in order to give any sort 
of interest to the subject of this lecture, 
and the passage puts me in mind of a 
duty I have to 

I have received letters, as formerly 1 
was wont to do when a lecturer, — 
names; and it is my habit, when I see the 
subject, to turn my eye to the bottom of 
the page, and if I find no name I do not 
read them. Although a Frenchman might 
suppose that the contents of such a letter 
was all praise, yet, according to my na- 
ture, I rather presume that there is some 
great severity of criticism, and as I know 
full well, that in order to prepare oneself 
for the task before you, it is better to be 
without such criticism, I do not read these 


1 to say, whether the nerve 
or the e is formed first. Now the 
question is put with such a degree of 
nuity that I really cannot answer it. 
subject is fairly open to investigation ; 
it cannot be investigated in such a — 
isition as a lecture, nor by conversa- 
n, but only by experiment and accurate 
observation 


The subject I have now to discuss is 
one which, on account of its great diffi- 
be I wish I could avoid, viz., the nature 

of elastic power; and Mr. Hunter has 
put down in the series a certain set of 
preparations which are illustrative of elas- 
ticity, as it belongs to nature and to the 
animal body. 

Now we find that his definition is, that 

perfect elasticity of the body, is that power 


The best example of elastici 
is presented by the a 
indeed, the only body, if 1 may so say, 


it to any any 
length of time, and it will its 
former magn blade of a 


nt, and that you lay down an i 
E. it. When you “pall 


there must also be elasticity in the struc- 
ture of bone, which rather confirms our 
view that the thickness of bone, as well 
as the elasticity of the skeleton, is appor- 
tioned in the different of the skele- 


ton, according to the that each 
part has to 
Now elasticity is opposed to, or 


contrasted with, muscularity, for muscu- 
larity is a property of the ving fibre of 
the body, whereas elasticity belongs 
ae to living and to dead matter. 

ticity and muscularity of a part 
continue during life, but with the cessa- 


| 
| 
| 
| which is capable of restoring the form of 
ja part which is thrown out of ite normal 
condition by enlargement or by pressure. 
| 
|gives us the best example elasticity | 
in solid matter. Let me, however, take | 
jan example from an ivory ball, which | 
| comes near to our subject. Suppose there | 
lis a slab of marble covered with black | 
| 
is a spot on it. 
again, and let it fall from a height, and | 
the spot of black is larger. Increase the | 
| height, and so increase the velocity as it | 
descends, and the spot is still increased in 
magnitude. This proves that when there 
is percussion, there is a change in the 
form of the ivory ball throughout its whole | 
| circumference. This brings us at once to | 
the point, Gentlemen. We are willing to 
suppose that in the loose texture of bone 
| there must be an elasticity which you can- 
not conceive to exist in the firm texture 
[of the ivory teeth; but if there be an | 
| elasticity in the ivory teeth, of course ; 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
t 
letters, and 1 hope I shall stand excused 
for the neglect. But I have one re | 
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tion of life the irritability of the muscle |living bod consists very much of cellular 
ceases, while the elasticity of the fibre texture, which pervades every. substance, 
remains. This fact gives rise to some of every organ, is situated intermediately 
the most interesting and important of Mr. | betwixt every part, and that it is the cel- 
Hunrer’s experiments. But, let us see, lular texture which gives that degree of 
acknowledging all this to be true, whether | firmness and elasticity which your frames 
there be not some property in a living possess. You press the skin, and it is de- 
fibre which sustains that clasticity. Take pressed, but it immediately returns to its 
an example from a harp-string. When former condition. So in all the motions 
touched by the delicate finger of a lady, of the joints, there is a fine elasticity 
it gives out a certain note; if it be struck | which readjusts the skeleton. The cellular 
a hundred times by it, it will give out texture, then, gives a firmness and capa- 
the same note; but if a ruder hand be city of motion, or of being moulded, and 
applied to it, it becomes out of tune, it no a due degree of resistance or elasticity to 
longer gives the same note, it is perma- every part of the body. We find it ad- 
nently stretched, it has parted with some mirably suited to its purpose. Although 
of its elasticity, and by losing some of that, you may be brought more particularly to 
it has lost the power of vibrating in due admire the structure of a joint, such as 
time; it requires to be screwed up by one the knec-joint, yet the minuteness of the 
who has a delicate hand and a perfect ear, object is lost as a point of admiration, 
straining it to such a degree that it will and were you to take the viscera, and ob- 
vibrate in time, and give out a perfect serve any one of the cells there to be 
note. Thus, you see, that in a part which is found, you would have as much to admire 
dead, and yet is in perfect possession of elas- in that little cell as in any of the large 
ticity, there is a point of perfection in that joints of the body. You will notice in the 
elasticity. In the fibre of a living body ligamentous attachments certain delicate 
there is elasticity in every cord, fibre, ten- fibres, and it makes no difference whether 
don, and | t. When these cords are we view these in the membrane of the 
over pulled, the tendons may be strained, cye, or in the knee-joint; for in the mi- 
but though there is no hand to screw them nuteness characteristic of the former, pew | 
up, yet they are screwed up, and are are as nicely apportioned to keep 
brought again toa proper degree of ten- part in its due place as they are to keep 
sion. Take, in the same way, a piece of the grosser parts of the body in due appo- 
steel, and put it into the fire; it is there sition, and to permit them to move. 
brought to a certain heat, and on being You will observe, that without this cel- 
then plunged into cold water, it becomes lular texture there would be no motion of 
possessed of great brittleness. It is brought the muscles or of the tendons. The mus- 
once more to 500° of Fahrenheit, and is cle could not contract, and the sheath of 
then adapted for the spring of a watch, the tendon could not play; the artery it- 
having a high degree of elasticity. Still, self could not beat, and there would be 
if it be drawn too forcibly, too violently, no motion, or volition, from place to 
and hecome acutely bent, it remains bent, place. Mr. Hunter, pursuing this sub- 
for it has lost its elasticity. ‘ject, has deposited here some parts of the 
Now the body is the subject of all these larger animals,—for example, of the ele- 
phenomena in violent exercise, yet every phant—wherein he shows that as in man 
part is put right again afterwards, and as the great support of the viscera is afforded 
no such process as that which I have de- by the abdominal muscles, so in these 
scribed as taking place in the harp string|large animals with a pendulous belly 
occurs, I cannot but maintain that a pro- there is a strong elastic texture for the 
A belongs to the body of the animal, same purpose. Pursuing this subject, 
which every part is supported in a due then, we come to the joint itself. The first 
degree of elasticity, and that if by strain- thing we must notice in that is the forma- 
ing it has lost some of its elasticity, yet in tion of the bone, and we ask ourselves— 
— A of time, indeed in a short time, Why is this enlargement of the bone in 
y the stimulus of the action which I have the joint? The first thing that it is im- 
suggested, it is restored. This observa- portant to observe here is, that the me- 
tion, however, does not require me to chanical friction is not at all increased by 
contradict the assertion that muscular the extension of the surfaces which are in 
fibre possesses elasticity, and that elas- contact, or the surfaces which play upon 
ticity is a property belonging to life and each other. ‘Suppose we take a log of good 
to inanimate matter. timber to make an experiment illustrative 
We have now to examine the 1 * of this subject. Let it be four feet broad 
us, the A. rs and four inches thick. Draw a 
pointed ou us tes to the cel- trench, and append a weight to it. 5 
lular texture. You are aware that every if you place the of wood on its flat 
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side, the weight wil] carry it down. If 
you place it on its edge, the weight will 
still carry ft down. There is no difference 
in the weight bearing on it, and therefore 
there is no difference in the impression 
made by the weight, for in the case of the 
broader surface the square inches support 
each square inch, and in the other, where 
there is a smaller extent of surface in 
contact with the trench, there is a 

reater weight resting on each square 
inch of the edge. By enlarging the sur- 
faces which are in contact with a joint, 
security is given to the joint, without in 
any manner diminishing the freedom of 
its action by an increase of friction. In 
the head of a bone this principle is taken 


advantage of for the purpose of increasing | 


the security of the joint. You must be 
aware that the tendons or ligaments run 
from certain points of the bone which do 
not extend, and no difference arises from 
the distance of those points from each 
other. There the ligaments are attached, 
and being thus attached by the sides of 
these processes of the bones, they are re- 
moved from the seat of motion, and have 
a commensurate power. In the same 
way, when tendon runs over the head of 
a bone, as the head of the bone is en- 
larged, so is the power of the muscle and 
the tendon enlarged; and, indeed, Mr. 
Hunter shows that by means of the in- 
terposition of one tendon under another, 
the power of the superficial tendon is in- 
creased, because it is removed from the 
_centre of the joint. 

Well, then, looking at the head of the 
hone in this light, we must next admire 
the cartilage, and here we are indebted to 
Mr. Hunrer, though, to the elder brother, 
for explaining the nature of the cartilage 
which tops the bone, and its advantage as 
an interposition of an elastic body to take 
off the jerk which would arise from the 
bones coming in contact. The cartilage 
which tops the bone, and enters into the 
composition of the joint, is quite different 
from the cartilage which you see in the 
larynx or trachea. Mr. Hunrer has 
shown, by proper maceration, and sur- 
veying it by the microscope, that the 
former consists of a series of fibres stand- 
ing perpendicularly to the articulating 
surface. 1 cannot better describe it than 
by saying, that the minute texture of the 
cartilage which tops the thigh-bone, and 
which tops the end of the tibia, is intro- 
duced for the purpose of producing a fine 
smooth surface for motion, and that it 
possesses a certain elasticity, in order to 
133 the jar which would arise 

ny contact. 

The next thing that we observe is the 
synovial membrane. The delicate texture 


of the joint is cut off, as it were, from all 
the surrounding parts by this delicate 
membrane. It gives no degree of strength 
to the joint, but is a protection to it, and 
is especially remarkable for its secretion 
of synovia, which is the finest fluid that 
can be conceived for lubricating the joint. 
The surgeon knows full well the effect of 
any diminution of this secretion. He 
knows that a jar in the joint will form 
water or dropsy in the cavity, and he is 
in danger of being deceived in his diag- 
nosis, if there be slight inflammation of it 
as from a blow, because then the lubri- 
cating fluid is changed in its chemical 
composition; it is then no longer fitted to 
lubricate the part, and the joint jars when 
moved, and creaks, giving the sensation 
of a broken bone. The surgeon is fre- 
quently deceived, believing that a bone is 
broken, when there is only a jar from the 
contact of the cartilages, which arises 
— the want of their natural lubricating 

uid. 

The next thing to be considered in a 
joint is the burse mucosx. These are 
| well described as friction wheels, and are 
| interposed to prevent severity of pressure 
or friction. We can easily conceive that 
a certain degree of friction will arise from 
the movements of the end of the femur, 
but if a few loose cartilages, be introduced 
there, you will have four surfaces instead 
of two for action, and there is then a di- 
vision as it were of the attrition, and a 
saving of friction on the end of the bone. 
But there is a finer thing here still. 
| When I present to you a femur, you per- 
ceive that its end does not exhibit a por- 
tion of a circle. How then does it hap- 
pen that the head of the tibia corresponds 
with the femur in every position of the 
joint? It would do so if there existed 
the uniform part ofa circle. Since that 
is not the case, we have here, apparently, 
a mystery. But the semilunar cartil 
of the joints are interposed that they may 
shift and accommodate themselves to the 
different surfaces, permitting the higher 
degree of convexity of the femur to lie 
upon the tibia with perfect accuracy in 
the position of flexion, and allowing all 
the surfaces to be perfectly supported, and 
in contact, during extension ot the limb, 
so that the interposed cartilages answer a 
double purpose, first, as a kind of friction 
wheels beneath the great weight of the 
body, and as parts which accommodate 
themselves to the surfaces, according to 
the different degrees of flexion. 

Having thus admired the beautifal struc- 


from ture of the joint, which is, indeed, uni- 
versally admirable, for every one who has 
been at all initiated into the subject has 
been struck with the perfection of the 


. ww 
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part and its beautiful adaptation, I must 

in recur to the aphorism, if I may so 
call it, of Mr. Hunter, that motion of a 
part is necessary to its perfection; for 
unless the joint be moved it degenerates, 
anil, generally, very rapidly. If a joint, 
for example, should be anchylosed, that is, 
if the parts should be united by bone, and 
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again to a subject on which I have already 
lectured. To-morrow we will advert to 
the articulation of the joints, when I shall 
have occasion to refer to the round tendon 
of the hip-joint in man, which implies the 
great freedom that belongs to the lower 
extremities. Mr. Hunter has also placed 
here several preparations illustrating the 


not moved at all, then there is the absence freedom of motion which belongs to the 
of that very principle which is necessary hand, and I shall proceed on the principle 
to keep the part in perfection,—the mo- that, if Mr. Hunter has dissected a part 
tioa necessary in living matter. In this and placed it here, it is our duty to con- 
case the most extraordinary phenomena sider what he had in his mind by so doing. 
are presented to you. The cartilage so He has dissected the shoulder-joint of a 
good, the synovial membrane so beautiful frog, in which there is a material round 

texture, so important in secretion, is in- ligament, and which seems to imply that 
clined to change, and becomes like cellular | the anterior extremity of a frog is not for 
texture. The ligament which is so dense | grasping, nor for such offices as are per- 
and strong, becomes soft, like common formed by that extremity in quadrupeds, 
cellular tissue ; and even the tendon, which but merely for swimming. But to pur- 
seems so beautiful in a perfect state, de- sue our proper subject, the elasticity of a 
generates into cellular texture, the mus- part, I must beg your attention now to 
cle itself also becoming like cellular tex- the foot. There is really nothing more 
ture, but having neither its vascularity nor beautiful than thestructure of the foot, and 
its fibrous character. This process goes 1 do not know any demonstration which 
on until all the parts get out of use, and would lead a well-educated person to de- 
from a want of that, from the want of its sire to know more of anatomy than that 
natural stimulus, the joint is completely of the foot. The foot has in its struc- 
degenerated. But we may have the very ture all the fine appliances that you see in 


converse of. this, or nearly so,— not so) 
ect but doproaching to it,—when | 


iss braten, for example, the thigh- 
bone, and.s negligently treated, ossification | 


no taling place at the end of the bone. 
C&rtilage is formed around the end of the 
bone ; there arises a ligament like the sy- 
novial ligament around it, and within it 
secretes a fluid which you cannot distin- 
guish from synovia, so that there will be a 
motion of the broken bone. You find the 
parts presenting characters somewhat like 
a natural joint, but on comparing them 
with the actual natural joint, you find 
them altogether different. This is another 
instance of the life of a part exercising its 
power under all adaptations and provi- 
sions; and there is nothing more impor- 
tant to a surgeon than this very point of 
consideration. He treats an inflamed 
joint. For acertain time his purpose is to 
diminish the inflammation, jor if he per- 
mit it to get too high, the joint becomes 
destroyed ; but the time comes when, if 
he persist in evacuations and the means of 
diminishing the action of the part, keep- 
ing it still, without motion, it degenerates 
from another cause. There is nothing 
more necessary to the practitioner than a 
knowledge as to when he should apply the 
one principle of treatment, and when the 
next. 


There is in this department a variety 
of preparations, placed by Mr. Hunrer, 
which, however, if we were to attend to as 


they deserve, would carry us directly back 


a building. In the first place there is an 
arch every way that you regard the foot. 
Looking down upon the foot, you see 
several bones coming round from the as- 
tragalus, and you find that the entire 
circle of surfaces is in contact. Looking 
again at the profile of the foot, you see 
there an arch. The ball of the toe is 
the anterior part of the arch, and the heel 
is the posterior. If we select the front, 
we find in that direction a transverse 
arch, so that instead of standing as you 
imagine upon solid bone, you stand upon 
an arch, composed of a series of bones 
which are united by the most curious = 
visions for the elasticity of the foot. You 
must have felt sometimes on coming down 
directly upon the heel what a shock is 
given to the head, whereas when you come 
down on the ball of the toe, an elasticity 
is found in the whole foot, and the weight 
at last coming on the whole sole of the 
foot, you stand or walk on an arch. I 
would say, indeed, that the foot is as finely 
provided as the foundations of Eddystone 
itself, which is the perfection of work- 
manship. In every position that you ob- 
serve the light- house it presents the curve 
of an arch, one stone being joined in with 
and rivetted to another. It is precisely 
the same in the human ſoot. 

Passing from joint to joint, let me beg 
your attention to the increased degree 
elasticity which you have in the spine. 
Really there is a want of preparations 
here on this subject, which is strange for 
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place other respects, over cataracts of considerable 
. obliged to . . When an animal, like the —_ 
i is i 1 „ but is about to stop, 
Tee rut Ging tant we doen ds en chregtiy, 
Dude — it * not stand on a spring; and when the mpg to 
i it did h rse and is abou 
pllnr, would] up, bo met checked 
— — 1 — yee — on the spring. There is a due pro- 
a piece of ‘which had portion between the elasticity — body 
—— of pay pm bent, sition to inactivity coming over us, but an 
222 h t i ity to move. The two correspond; 
—1 23 — doubt if the muscular power and 
— ine is i ition to exercise were to conti- 
creased, The main object of the spine is the disposition a Se es 
the train bart every to tn of 
r * it, | whi Id be danger of injury to 
‘or every vibration that goes through it, which there wou ~ ; — 
i 7 beauty the parts, or of death, if exercised. 
IIe th there are strong spirits and mus- 
which distinguishes this curve of the spine. you e „5 2 
The elastic spring is already bent, it yields cular power, vance e 
on the slightest motion of the body, and there * — disposition and less cu 
K 7 28 10 with regard to elasticity, applies to muscu- 
— 70 ch larity. Mr. Hower has put down as ex- 
— . pa on the pe ‘as fn the oyster, for ple, the two 
curiously vided, , for exgm — 
shall have a common degree of resistance. = — —— 
ine a bigh which power of — pressure, tian of eleva- 
thereſore, give — — degree pew — anterhr 
of elasticity to the whole co . perty und 
sce here that the |that the ‘whole ‘of the inter 
— 9 * — ; that behind is closed up by soft matter; for’ 
elastic material is greatly increased ; bebi 17 — 
— Dor the — get in there and suffocate the 
—— * * * = sent to bear animal, because the elasticity of the joint 
ae r the clastic: ity is is the means by which it is * — to 
. 
i . The elastic power of this arti- 
reatly increased, the strength of the breathe — 
is also a flui tween each v al } , 
what can better ensure a perfect facility fact, — is not merely — — the — 
of motion than the resting of one — tor — er — — * 33 — 
against another where a fluid intervenes? spira — — 4. R222 
from one verte another, on- eard, ‘ — 
taining this fluid, you will have a shell, — the and 
of the elasticity of the living spine in the one closes the — h mes 
fish. But this elasticity in the — is — 
body, b. br opening and closing the shell. I say 
When the fh 2 to leap out ot the this is the mode of 4— and it = 
i i idly i hat it is not only in anim 
water, or is passing rapidly through it, the minds me t 
muscles on — side of the body are em- low in —4 
“side fine elastic cartilage, and the cartilaginous 
dasa vith t force. texture which unites the ribs to the ster- 
1 pots rh aon move num is often the means of sustaining life. 
. how it corls itself bol, bringing its It keeps the thorax in such a mediate con- 
pace —— 10 meet. This — dition, that the muscles of expiration may 
of the spine, aided by the muscles, also ena- [as enabled to act against the elasticity, so 


bles it to leap high out of the water, so as as to expel the air, and in order, also, 


that the muscles of inspiration may act 
against it so as to draw in the air. Te is 
useful, therefore, in keeping the ribs in a 
mediate condition. I shall presently have 
an opportunity of stating, perhaps with 
more interest than I can do it now, that 
the nerves and muscles exert more power 
in the act of inspiration than of expira - 
tion, and that the muscles of inspiration, 
are aided, if I may use the word, he clat | 


they are, in fact, also opposed, by the elasti- 
city of the cartilage ; for it is the elasticity 
of the cartilage that is the counterpart of 
the action,—and the elasticity of the car. 
tilage retains liſe where otherwise it would 
be lost from a want of res In 
short we see, as Mr. Hunter has i- | 
cularly noticed, in the lower animals, as 
we do in the higher, that the elastic pro- | 
perty aids the muscles to sustain one of 
the most important functions of life. 
The next example I shall adduce is one 
not, I hope, without interest. I allude to 
the elasticity and muscalarity observable | 
in the trachea. I know that I speak to 
those who remember well that the human 
trachea consists of arches 4 cartilage, 
which have degree elasticity. 
Now ve Tio than Ye arch of the cartilage | 
It forms somewhat more 
of acircle, and the 
given of that is, that 
of food may pass down to the 
distending the wsophagus, the 
posterior part of the trachea 


mbranou 
responding with the dilatation of the 


@*ophagus and gullet. But there is an- 
other explanation. It is a great evil to be 
satisfied with ascertaining one use of a 
part. There is nothing more true than 
that a part of the animal body,—different 
from the contrivances of man,—instead of 
performing one use, often performs many. 
The best instance of this is, that which is 
afforded by the process of respiration. 
Only consider how many functions are 
pee Bh in the act of breathing. Well, 
then, the trachea is provided, undoubted- 
ly, to 22 the morsel to pass easily 
pharynx and csophagus. 

ou take the trachea, for example, of the 
and try to dissect out a portion of 

it, you find it held fast by the posterior 
part, and when you cut through the pos- 
terior part, it is loose, it expands. Look- 
ing to the posterior part more narrowly, 
find that it consists of distinct muscu- 
transverse fibre. You have not much 
opportunity of seeing this accurately in 
the human body, but upon dissection you 
observe some fibres, so that upon the ex- 
tremity of the arch of cartilage in the 
windpipe, there is a transverse set of 
fibres. Here, then, the elasticity of the 


cartilage and its tendency to expand, is 


ELASTICITY AND MUSCULARITY. 


in opposition to the contraction of the 
—— fibres of the same tube. And for 
what purpose? I believe for an obvious 
one,—as a sort of expanding power, to 
throw off the sputa which could not other- 
wise be ejected in man. You know that 
there is a secretion poured out by the 
mucous membrane which requires to be 
discharged? There can be no action 
which can correspond with that of a pump: 
it cannot be drawn out. But by the con- 
trivance alluded to, it is thrown up. The 
effect is produced by this simple means,— 
when you inspire, the tube is expanded, 
and when you expire the tube is contract- 
ed, so that fluid lodging upon the tube, 
and receiving a slight impulse from the 
air drawn into the lungs, has a powerful 
effect produced upon it by the air trans- 
mitted ont of the lungs, because as air 
passes with little force through a large 
tube, as in inspiration, and with great 
force through a narrower tube, so the 
sputa or mucus is rejected upwards by 
the narrowing of the tube in expiration, 
which is materially increased by the effort 
to expectorate. 

But let us take the trachea of birds. One 
might say, on looking at the trachea of a 
bird, that it is very different in its texture 
from that we have just considered, for it 
is a complete circle, and therefore can 
undergo no such change in form as I 
have supposed. You argue, accordingly, 
that in this prolonged air-tube, no secre- 
tion will be found, no part of it foul or 
loaded in the same manner as the trachea 
in man, or any of the quadrupeds, As, 
therefore, it is made of such a form that 
it is not likely to eject sputa, it is similar 
to any other tube in which there is a pro- 
portionate degree of secretion and ab- 
sorption. This has always appeared to 
me as a confirmation of the notion I have 
endeavoured to impress on you, relative 
to the cause of the tube in quadrupeds 
being partly cartilaginous and partly mus- 
cular. At all events the muscular con- 
traction and the elasticity combine toge- 


f| ther in those animals, and antagonize each 


other to produce a certain effect. 

Among these preparations, Mr. Hun- 
run has placed one which carries us at 
once to by far the most important subject 
of all. In the series of elastic parts he 
has placed the aorta, and it becomes our 
duty to understand why it is here arranged. 
The subject leads us to reflect on the 
work of Mr. Hunver, in which he so ad- 
mirably explains the nature, quality, and 
effect, of the elasticity of this part. In 
order to understand his views, we must 
once more revert to some principles in 
mechanics or hydraulics. If one ball strike 
another, the ball first put in motion im- 
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its force to the other, and is ex- developed in the circulation of the 
usted ; but if a second impulse be given blood, it is provided that there should be 
to the ball when in motion, the whole im- one impulse of the heart, and one of the 
is bestowed in accelerating its mo- artery. But there is a third power wait- 

tion. In short, the stationary power of ing to join these perfectly together. This 
the ball is already overcome, and the is an elastic power, which facilitates the 
whole additional force is directed to the circulation ina remarkable manner. You 
continuance of its motion. In the same perceive how one could dwell on this sub- 
way, if fluid be moving in a tube, if, for ject, and illustrate it by various hydraulic 
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example, a workman be pumping, a cer- instruments in which the same 22 es 


tain process of distention is required 0 
give motion to the fluid in the tube at all; 
a strong impulse is necessary to move ne 
column of water at first, and if time be 
lost before the second impulse is given by 
the forcing pump, a great deal of the 
force will be lost, because the water has 
become once more stationary, and force | 
is expended in again getting the water 
into the condition of motion. The work- 
man, therefore, finding this, contrives two 
tubes, so that the one shall act simulta- 
neously with, or immediately after, the 
other, in order that the upward motion of 
the column of water may never stop. 
Hence the second, third, fourth, fifth im- 
„is not exhausted in overcoming the 

rst inertia of the water, but in propel- 
ling or accelerating the motion already 
begun. Presently, however, he finds that 
two tubes do not answer so admirably as 
he could wish, and he considers it neces- 
sary to make a third, to occupy the inter- 
val which occurs between the action of 
the first and second. But at last he brings 
another contrivance in aid instead of this. 
Suppose he has to force up the water, as 
in the case of a fire-engine. Two tubes 
convey the water into a reservoir; over 
the water there is air, which is perfectly 
elastic, and as the water is forced up 
against the air the air is compressed. The 
tube, through which the water has to pass 
out upon the burning house, has its mouth 
under the water that is compressed by the 
air, and thus the pi of the forcing 
pumps on each side will have no interval 
with regard to their effect, because of the 
elastic atmosphere that fills up the inter- 
val. Here then we have an illustra - 
tion of the beautiful effect of the elas- 
ticity of the aorta, and all the arte- 
ries of the body. There are two va- 
rieties of action here; there is the 
power of the heart, and the muscular 
power of the arteries. If when the heart 
propelled the blood onwards there was a 
pause, if the blood in the vessels actually 
stopped, the whole of the second impulse 
of the heart would be exhausted in de- 
stroying the vis a fergo, the disposition of 
the fluid to remain = so that it could 
not overcome the inertia, and its power 
would be lost to the circulation. But in 
order that the heart should have its full 


are put in action for the motion of 


But there is another quality of e 

here, and the best way of showing it is, 
to let you see what takes place when 
the coat of the artery has lost its elasticity 
and cannot sustain the action of the heart. 
Although the coats of an artery in this 
condition acquire a remarkable degree of 
firmness, it is an inert firmness, and not 
that yielding and resisting which is the cha- 
racter of elasticity. When the coat of the 
artery comes to lie, for example, against 
the breast bone, the sternum, you would 
suppose surely that the sternum would 
withstand the heart's 1 when 
artery lies along the spine you w 

— column as this 


sup that 80 8 as 

would stop the heart's Bat it does 
not. The artery beats the bone. 
There are twenty beau examples of 


this in the collection. We call them - 
tiful by a sort of license. are ex- 
amples which finely illustrate this 
ciple. The artery in this case has 
larged, and has come in contact with tie 
spine, and the spine is beaten through ; 

is, in time, wasted and destroyed. Can 
there be a better example that no firm 
texture can withstand the heart’s action,—- 
that the only property which is capable of 
sustaining it is elasticity,—that the pro- 
perty of elasticity in the perfect artery is 
quite equal to sustain the action imposed 
on it? But when this elasticity is dimi- 
nished, a dilatation of the vessel takes 
place, an imperfection of the circulation 
ensues, an aneurysmal tumour forms, and 
death results. I cannot give you a better 
example of how Mr. Hunter intended to 
show the necessity of there being a due 
proportion of elasticity and of muscular 
power in the whole animal body. Mus- 
cular power is quite distinct the 
character of elasticity, for elasticity is not 
power; it has no property but that which 
is derived from, or put in action by, the 


impulse which it receives. 
I we shall now be 1 for 
— of living 


understanding the nature 
fibre. 
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finger could be introduced into the maxil- 


— sAncou lary sinus through the fistula, and feel 
LEFT some irregular but smooth fungosities in 
UPPER MAXILLARY BONE, the pr of that cavity, not a single 
4 int of its parietes presented the osseous 
In which the whole of the Diseased — 
Bone was the examination was followed by a dis- 
A charge of blood; the progress of the tu- 
Surgeon to the Hépital Beaujon. encceded tho median line ¢o the right, ond 
ined the inner the right su 
(Reported by M. Laviace, Interne.) | edge of the right 
— MM. Margolin and Blandin, seeing the 
Tue subject of this operation was a fe- quick manner in which the osteo sar- 
male, fifty-five years of age, habitually coma advanced, were of opinion that 
healthy, and the mother of several chil- complete removal of the whole superior 
dren, who enjoy good health; she affirms maxillary bone was necessary, and on the 
that she never contracted syphilis, and 18th of March M. Blandin, in the presence 
traces the commencement of her disease of several surgeons, proceeded to the ope- 
to six months back. At this period one ration. 
of the left upper molar teeth became The patient was retained in a chair by 
2 e seat of excessive pain, two assistants, and the operator 82 
loosened, in a short time time fell out, himself before her, having on his left all 
leaving an opening which never closed the necessary instruments arranged in 
since. At the same time two sinall fleshy perfect order, and under the care of an- 
tumours, as large as a pea, red, and other assistant. The left half of the upper 
smooth, developed themselves on either lip was put in a state of tension between 
side of the fistula, which gave issue toa the left hand of the operator and an as- 
small quantity of puriform mucus, fetid, sistant, and an incision was made, com- 
and sometimes mixed with blood. A sur- mencing over the os mala, below and out- 


geon being now called upon, made some side the external angle of the eye, and 
trifling incision, which gave issue to some dividing the upper lip two or three lines 


blood, and from that day the tumours gra- in front of the left commissure. The coro- 
dually f nary branches were now tied, and the 
On being received into the hospital, threads cut close to the knots. The ex- 
Iich of March last, she presented the fol- ternal flap, sufficiently dissected back to 
lowing appearance: — At the roof of the expose the anterior edge of the masseter 
mouth there was a red, smooth, fungous muscle, was committed to an assistant; 
tumour, but it was not ulcerated, and did the internal flap was also dissected from 
not bleed; this tumour comprehended the below up, and from without inwards; the 
whole breadth of the left upper maxillary wing of the nose was separated from the 
bone, and occupied from belore backwards maxillary bone, and turned up ; the corre- 
the alveolar ridge and vault of the palate sponding nasal fossa opened in front, out- 
as far as the insertion of the velum palati. side, and below; the perpendicular pro- 
The whole alveolar ridge had disappeared, cess of the superior maxillary bone, and 
and was confounded with the body of the the base of the orbit, were ex The 
tumour, which was as large as the half of globe of the eye, with its cellular tissue, 
a hen’s egg. Corresponding with the pre- from the floor and inferior an- 
sumed situation of the second or third gles of the orbit, was pushed up by a 
molar tooth there was an opening, fur- spatula. 
nishing a sanious, fetid pus, through | During this first period of the operation, 
which a probe might be passed deeply the soft parts alone were interested; it 
into theantrum. The left cheek was ele- now remained to te the hard parts. 
vated by the tumour, which seemed to | The globe of the eye was carefully elevated 
mount up to the base of the orbit in front, inwards, together with the internal 
and to the side of the nose laterally. The while the external one was depressed 
globe of the eye on this side was not die- | the opposite direction; a small hand-saw 
placed; the patient experiences great in- was now placed on the middle of the ar- 
termitting pain in the tumour, and has ticulation of the superior maxillary with 
been affected with headach, though not the malar bone; the flat of the blade bei 
latterly ; she coughs a little, and expecto- parallel to the median line, and di 
rates mucus mixed with from the al-|from before backwards, regarded the an- 


veolar fistula ; the health was not terior extremity of the inferior orbital 
altered. fissure in such a manner, that the anterior 
During the following days the little- 
No. 561. 


angle of the os malz was on the inner side, 
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the malar ol the max-|isolated, it could be seized between the 

illary bone on the outer side, of the cut. | fingers, and when all the soft parts were 
The moiety of the osseous mass | cut through, its removal was terminated. 
placed in front of the inferior orbital fis-| The result of this operation, in which 
sure being thus divided, the separatiqn)the internal pterygoid muscle was com- 
was continued as far as the latter fissure, | pletely exposed, was the formation of a 
with the gouge, As the instruments were vast cavity where the left orbit, nasal fos- 
now to be directed against the inferior and | sc, the pharynx, and mouth, all communi- 
inner edge of the orbit, the globe of the|cated. The parts were now cleaned with 
eye was raised outwards, and the internal a sponge, and some fragments of the 
flap turned to the right side. The saw orbit and palatine bone, with some fun- 
being fixed on the external face of the gous excrescences, were removed; the 
of the superior maxil- edges of the wound were now brought to- 


ascending 
lary bone Rivided it obliquely from above, | gether with eight strong pins, on which 


downw and from without inwards, in the twisted suture was placed; the cheek 


an oblique direction, passing through the 


did not present any sensible depression. 


superior external and inferior internal ‘Pye consequences of this di ¢ and 
angles of the orbit, and directed from be, Jong operation did not — 
fore backwards toward the posterior third remarkable, the termi — 


of the spheno-maxillary fissure. The as- 
cending process having been thus divided 
by the saw, the separation of the bone as 
far as the spheno-maxi fissure was 


completed with the gouge, following pre- pectorated some mucus, at the beginning 
jmixed with blood, but soon becoming 


cisely the ethmoido-maxillary fissure of 
the orbit. 


which was to be 
amputated being thus separated superiorly 
both on the outer and inner sides, still re- 
mained attached behind the tuberosity of 
the maxillary bone, at the vault of the pa- 
late and the wall of the nasal foss:. 
internal flap being raised sufficiently, to- 
gether with the upper lip, the left index- 

r was introduced deep into the mouth, 
which was kept open by means of a cork ; 
the finger served to protect the velum pa- 
lati to direct a long strong pair of 
scissors, which were introduced from be- 
fore backwards through the nasal foss, 
each fossa receiving a blade ; the septum 
was thus divided parallel to its base, where 
the vomer is very thin. 

The necessary number of teeth were 
now extracted, and the bistoury traced on 
the gum and roof of the palate the line 
which the saw was to follow. This instra- 
ment divided the superior alveolar edge 

to the media. line, and from be- 

re backwards. The section was com- 
pleted with the gouge, by which the osse- 
ous portion of the roof of the palate was 
divided in its whole length. The left 
moiety of the velam palati was now sc pa- 
rated from the rest by means of a trans- 
verse incision, which, passing along the 
posterior edge of the horizontal portion of 
the palatine bone, was directed between 
the pterygoid process and the maxillary 
taberosity. The soft parts being thus di- 
vided, the gouge was employed to separate 
i and palatine bones 


‘fortunate; there was very little reaction, 


whether general or local; neither hemor- 
rhage nor nervous symptoms supervened. 
During the first few days the patient ex- 


yellow. On the 21st we observed over 
the upper eyelid and left cheek a little 
redness and wdema, but these were quickly 
dissipated. The patient, whom we could 
not comprehend at all at first, was soon 
‘able to make herself well understood, 


© though the voice was nasal. Finally, she 


was able to leave the hospital in the be- 
ginning of May, when she presented the 
following ap 


pearances :— 
On the cheek a simple cicatrix. In the 


cavity of the mouth, a sort of perforation 
ot the velum palati, establishing a com- 
munication between the mouth and nasal 
ſosse, permits us to see the septum and 
turbinated bones. This artificial perfora- 
tion is limited in front by the cheek ; be- 
hind by the left moiety of the velum pa- 
lati; its edges are completely i 
The left cheek is a little fallen in, and the 
left wing of the nose, being drawn closer 
to the septum than natural, diminishes a 
little the nostril of that side. 

The examination of the tumour which 
was removed, perfectly confirmed the diag- 
nosis; it was com of true osteo- 
sarcomatous tissue, by which the greater 
part of the bone had been destroyed. 

This case of complete removal of the 
whole of the superior maxillary, bone, 
joined to a few other authentic ones 
which are recorded with the last — 
proves that this operation, though in ap - 
pearance dangerous and frightful, must 
take its rank amongst the other great 
efforts of the art to remove a disease 
otherwise inevitably mortal. 


the superior maxillary | 

from the sphenoid, acting obliquely from 
above downwards, and from without in- 
wards, The tumour was now completely | 


Alk IN THE UTERUS.CUNTON OF DIVIDED PARTS. 3 
A cœcvurtartod oF had applied to me, she suddenly, to use 


her own expression, felt something burst 


AIR IN THE UTERUS, 


SIMULATING PREGNANCY. 


To the Editor of Tut Laxcer. 

Sin, — Von max, perhaps, deem the fol- 
lowing case sufficiently interesting to me- 
rit a place in your valuable journal. 

On the 3rd or 4th of last month (April), 
I was applied to by a widow, accompanied 
by her danghter, an unmarried female, 
nineteen years of age, under the following 
circumstances:—The mother stated that 
her daughter's health had been gradually 
declining for some months past, that she 


in ber inside, and instantly a profuse” 
quantity of extremely fetid gas issued per 
vaginam, mixed, however, with a few small” 
clots of blood. The flatus, she said, must 
have continued to discharge for at least 
two minutes, when she felt faint, and sub- 
sequently became quite insensible. The 
mother corroborated the testimony of her 
daughter, and stated such to have been the 
fetor of the gas expelled, that she found it 
impossible to remain in the same apart- 
ment with her daughter. : 
UI much doubted the truth of this nar- 
ration, and, suspecting that abortion 
had taken place, I determined to prevail 


was suspected to be pregnant, and that she on the girl, if possible, to allow me to 
(the mother) wished me to decide whether! make a vaginal examination, and, after a 
she was so or not. The girl, who was of great deal of persuasion, succeeded, when 
a naturally robust constitution, presented | instantly found that the vagina was en- 
cho appearances of impaired health. She tirely closed by the hymen, with the ex- 
was considerably emaciated ; her counte-| ception of a small orifice, certainly not 
nance: was sallow; tongue ferred and half an inch in circumference, through 
white, pulse 84, and extremely small. She which the catamenia had escaped,—a 
said that she had frequent vomitings in strong proof that the girl had never in- 
the morning, anorexia, and constipated | dulged in illicit intercourse with the other 


bowels. She attributed the commence- 
ment of her illness to her having been 
suddenly exposed to cold and wet during 
menstruation six months previous; the 
catamenia were suppressed, and had not 
since appeared. About three months after 
this period she first perceived her abdo- 
men to be preternaturally enlarged, and 
this enlargement had progressively in- 
creased up to the time of her application 
to me. It was then of the ordinary size 
of that of a female in the seventh, or the 
latter part of the sixth, month of pregnancy, 
and the uterus was distinctly felt to reach 
as high as the umbilicus. I applied the 
stethoscope to various parts of the ab:lo- 
men, but no sound was discernible, hav- 
ing the slightest similarity to that of the 
placental or fetal pulsations. The mam- 
me were flaccid, and the arecle surroand- 
ing the nipples wanted that deep red co- 
lour which is so characteristic of preg- 
nancy. A vaginal examination was posi- 
tively refused ; and, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, I felt incompetent to 
form any decisive conclusion, whether the 


girl was pregnant, or laboured under some 
uterin 


e disease. 

After the lapse of three days I was again 
visited by this young woman, when, to 
my astonishment, I found the abdomen 
was reduced to its natural dimensions ; 
the uterus as no longer to be felt above 


sex, and, coupled with the other circum- 
stances of the case, that the testimony of 
her and her mother was faithfully true. 
The girl, after this occurrence, rapidly 
regained her former health. The cata- 
menia have once since appeared, and she 
is now, in every respect, perfectly well. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 7 


J. Jowns. | 
Gelly, Montgomeryshire, 
May 2lst, 1834. 


ON THE 
RE-UNION OF PARTS 


AFTER LONG SEPARATION FROM THE 
BODY. 


By Mires Martey, Esz., F.L.S. Mem. 
Roy. Coll. of Surg. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancer. 

Sin,—Agreeing with you that cases of 
the above description are rare, and well 
knowing the scepticism of surgeons even 
as to the possibility of such re-union tak- 
ing place, I am induced to offer my opi- 
nion from my own knowledge of the fact. 
However difficult it may prove for the 
physiologist to account for re-union of 
fingers, toes, ears, &c., when we have 


the pubis, and her health, she said, was 
mach improved, her general appearance, 
indeed, 1 proving this to be 
the case. 


account she gave was, that 


cases recorded by surgeons of undoubted 
veracity, it is scarcely fair to question the 
fact because we have not met with simi- 
lar instances ourselves. The case related in 
the last Number of Taz Lancet by M. 
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EMETICS IN PARTURITION. 


of To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

A boy, about eleven years of age, had Sin, — Iwill feel obliged by your insert- 

one hall of the first phalanx of the index- ing the following statement in the next 

the left hand severed by a flag- number of Tux Lancer, and am, Sir, your 
an 


Half hour elapsed before the obedient servant, 
B. R. SHANAHAN, M. D., 


re-applied. I em- 
Master of Lying in Hospital, and Lect. on 
idly. at the Eccles sireet School, 
, which was succeeded Lying in Hospital Tou nsend- street, Dublin, 
„ and there was a perfect May 1th, 1684. 
part. Having repeatedly perceived the bene- 
. Beau's case, there was likewise | ficial effects of spontaneous vomiting in 
usual nervous sensibility after union cases of natural labour, and regarding its 
taken place. action as useful by the relaxation which it 
other case recorded by you as re- produces, and not by mechanically bring- 
An uscles 


i 


15 


Eg 


Angelo, in the Annal. Univ. ing the diaphragm and abdominal m 
September last, I consider of into action, and by that means assisting 

equal interest. It is somewhat remark- expuision, it occurred to me, that if vo- 

able that his case so nearly resembles | miting was excited by artificial means in 


mine, the subject of it being a boy, who | cases of rigidity of the os uteri, vagina, or 


results of which may 
ultimately benefit the science of surgery. was unavailing, from the unusual rigidity 
He experimented upon the head of a dog of the parts, and found the treatment to 
by making a circular incision through the answer my most sanguine hopes. Three 
integuments, and removed a piece of bone | grains of the medicine were dissolved in 
by the application of a trephine. The | two ounces of water, and two tablespoon- 
part of the cranium chosen for the experi- | fuls were directed to be given every fifteen. 
ment, was where the parietal bones join | minutes until vomiting was produced. 
the occipital. The longitudinal sinus was If the practitioner be called to a patient 
labouring under inflammatory action 
and about three ounces of blood, or rather either of the vagina or the os uteri, a 
more, was lost. He then placed the circu- | result often produced by frequent exami- 
<i of bone in its original place, and | nations with the finger in the first stage of 
having united the integuments by suture, labour, he will find that the secretion with 
the wound was completely healed within | which the vagina is smeared, when in a 
two months, and in no way did this ex- healthy state, during labour, is wan 
periment interfere with the health of the or is small in quantity, and the parts fi 
animal. The dog was afterwards killed dry and hot. The expulsive or dilating 
by poison (laurel-water), when, upon ex- action may, according to the stage of la- 
amining the head, the portion of bone | bour, be erful, though without effect, 
which bad been removed by the trephine, | and, finally, the stomach becomes sym- 
had perfectly united with that which sur- pathetically affected, and vomiting is 
it. A similar operation was per- produced. As soon as vomiting has 
formed on a cat, with the same success. been excited strongly, a degree of de- 
Dr. Merrem is of opinion, that in a case | bility is occasioned which causes relaxa- 
where this operation might be performed 
for the purpose of evacuating matter as indicated by a profuse perspiration, but 
formed within the skull, it would not be | likewise of the external parts of genera- 
press to replace the bone immediately, | tion, which become ductile, the vagina se- 
where formation of matter has | creting large quantities of the lubricating 
ceased, he thinks we might supply the fluid, and the os vagina, which previously 
of the original bone, by a piece taken | had been rigid, yielding to the uterine 
a sheep, a dog, or some other animal. | action, or to the finger of the practitioner. 
II, Cork Street, Burlington Blood in large quantities is often removed 
May 26th, 1834. in such cases, to produce the necessary re- 
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Beau, surgeon at the — Paris, 

is no doubt authentic. It is singular that 

I published one nearly similar in the Lon- ee 

don Medical and Physical Journal for June — 

had injured the index-finger of his left external parts of generation, so as to pro- 

hand, and I may add that the progress of duce temporary debility, the abstraction 

the case in every respect was similar. of blood would in many cases be entirely 
Dr. Merrem, a German physician, has | obviated. With this impression, I have fre- 

made some extremely interesting experi- | quently tried the action of tartar emetic in 


—— If, however, — 
of tartar emetic may be generally relied on, 
as I expect, the ill effects of taking much 
blood will frequently be obviated. 


Cold Water as a Means of restoring sus- 
animation.—1 will take this oppor- 
tunity of adverting briefly to another sub- 
I have for some years, in my lec- 
tures at this hospital, taught the propriety | 
of cold sprinkling the chests of children, 
when born in a state of suspended ani- | 
mation, or in cases where the respiratory 
function was not sufficiently active, con- 
ceiving it to be decidedly one of the best 
means we have for the purpose referred to. 
But it should not be applied at all on the 
face, as I have seen it, so directed, produce | 
injurious and often destructive effects. Its 
application on the face suddenly suspends 
the respiration. 


BLEEDING IN THE COLD STAGE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin —I to forward you the follow 
ing cases of 1 fever, in which 
bleeding was employed in the cold stage 
as by Dr. Mackintosh of | 
Edinburgh, with the most successful re- 
sults. May I beg the favour of their in- 
sertion in your valuable . Lam, 
Sir, yours respectfully, 

La Mert, Surgeon, Ac. 

14, -street, St. Mary-Axe, 

y 4th, 1834. 


Case 1.—M. Teulon, a printer, aged 45, 
of bilious temperament and spare habit, 
had been the subject of tertian intermit- 
tent fever for several years, which, from 
its continuance, had produced general de- 
rangement of his health. He had taken 
quantities of bark without ng any 
2 effect, although it had relieved | 

im from time to time, but immediately 
he caught cold he was certain of an attack. | 
On the morning of Tuesday, November 
the 27th, 1832, 1 was called to see him, 
and found him in the following state. 
Yawning and stretching, with feelings of 
lassitude and debility, complaining of tight- 
ness across his chest, which rendered his 


* 

bleed him, although the man was fright- 
ened at my doing so, as, to use his own 
expression, he thought he uired blood 
instead of abstracting any. However, I 
succeeded in persuading him, and 

great difficulty (owing to the tremors) 
made a largeorifice in the basilic vein, The 
blood at first oozed out by drops only; 1 
then applied hot botties to his hands and 
feet, and used friction to the arm, and had 
the satisfaction of getting a full stream in a 
very little time; and when about ten 
ounces had been abstracted, a ual 
warmth was felt pervading the body, and 
the shivering had ceased. I tied up 
the arm, and in a few minutes the ex- 


tremities became quite warm, the breath- 
ing free, the pulse 85 and soft. He here 
expressed great surprise at the relief which 


he had so suddenly rienced. I then 
had him him the 
following :— 


In an hour afterwards he fell asleep, 
slept for four hours, and awoke quite re- 
freshed. The first thing he noticed was 
that no hot stage had supervened, but that 
he was in a gentle perspiration, This con- 
tinued in a very light degree for about 
four hours ; he a very excellent 
night, and the next day he was working in 
his office. He continued taking the 
draughts for one week. It is now nearly 
eighteen months past, and he has not had 
another attack, but is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. 


Case 2.— Jan 20th, 1833. Mrs. 
N—, aged 58, living in the City-Road, had 
been in a bad state of health for some 
time. When she applied to me, she was 
complaining that every other day she was 
attacked with an acute pain in the head, 
accompanied with shivering and intense 
cold, which in a few hours gave way 
to excessive heat and thirst, and termi- 
nated in a profuse perspiration, when all 
pain and uneasy feelings subsided until 
the next attack. Bowels were costive, 
tongue foul, pulse 110, and on her telling 
me that she expected the paroxysm in the 


breathing difficult and laborious. In a few | afternoon, I went to see her, and ſountl 
minutes a complete rigor set in; teeth her in exactly the state she had described. 
chattered ; countenance lived ; 100, After the rigor had well set in, I opened 
and much oppressed; deadly a vein in the arm, and abstracted about 
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Taxation, and in many of them stimu- cold; conjunctiva turgid; heat of trunk 

lants are, from induced — below the natural standard. The 

sensations of cold now became almost in- 

supportable, and he shivered to such a de- 

gree as actually to shake the bed he was 

Tart. 3; Sp. Ather. Nitrosi zins; 

l Mist. Camphore 3iss. M. Fiat 
ee haustus ter die sumendus. 


MR. LA MERT S CASES OF AGUE. 
ten ounces of blood, with immediate eſfect, RN Potasse Nitratis gr. x; Lig. Au- 


for the colduess and shivering ceased, and mon. Acet. Sij; Sp. A theris Ni- 
a gentle perspiration ensued. I then gave trosi >}; Mist. Camph. Zix. M. 
Fiat haustus ter die sumendus. 


her the same draughts as in Teulon’s case, 
and ordered her to be kept quiet, and have 7. Had pesepised freely spelen. U and 
low diet. hel — 
daring: | ead’ passed great acancley of water’ 
22. er; 
than hitherto. Tongue cleaner; bowcls tongue cleaner: bowels open; felt bet- 
freely opened; the paroxysm came onin ter during the interval. Continue the 
the evening, but not so violent as before. draughts. 
I agai: abstracted blood. The pulse pre- S. About noon had another rigor, which 
vious to this was 60. After eight ounces was very severe; was bled to 10 ounces 
had been drawn, it mounted up to 80. with a decidedly good effect, no hot stage 
Heat again returned, and the pain in the following. ‘The blood in this instance was 
head had completely ceased; no hot stage taken from the saphena vein. The bowels 
tollowed. | being costive, I gave her one ounce of cas- 
24. Had scarcely perspired at all after | tor oil, and orJeved the draught to be cou- 
the bleeding, and during the interval had tinued. g . 
felt no weakness. ‘Tongue clean; appe-| 10. In the morning pulse was 75 
tite improved; bowels open; about eight tongue quite clean; bowels had been 
in the evening felt a seuse of coldness, frecly opened, and had wade a great quan- 
hut not amounting to a rigor; pulse 70; tity of water. Legs were diminished to 
pain in the head not half so acute as be- ue half the size they were previous to 
fore. I again bled her, and took about the first bleeding. In the evening bad 
twelve ounces, as I imagined 1 had not u attack, and frem this period she con- 
taken sufticient before. The result was | Valesced ; the legs became of a natural 
here highly satisfactory; no hot or sweat- | 19, and she has since enjoyed excellent 
ing stage followed. The next period of th. 
the attack passed over without any un- : 
pleasant symptom; she gradually reco- Remarks.—The preceding cases must, on 
vered her strength, and has been in ex- reflection, afford convincing proofs that 
cellent bealth ever since. | bleeding is a safe, efficient, and certain 
‘remedy in intermittent fever in the cold 
Case 3.— Dec. 4, 1832. Mrs. Goodson, stage. In Teulon's case it efiectually 
wife of a stable-keeper, aged 48, mother prevented any hot stage following; and 
of seven children, complains that every instead of an immense discharge taking 
other morning she has a violent pain in place from the excretory vessels of the 
the head, accompanied by a severe rigor, skin in the sweating stage, a slight per- 
which lasts about an hour, and is suc- spiration merely ensued, and the next day 
ceeded by a hot and sweating stage. The he was in perfect health, engaged at his 
poms Yah the of the disorder has produced usual avocations. In the last case also, 
gencral bad health, and @dema of the ex- although wdema of the extremities had 
tremities; tongue is furred; pulse 100; taken place, the effect of the bleeding was 
no appetite. I gave her the following :— as decided as in the former. Thete are 
R . Extraet. Colocynth, e. gr. xii; I- many who say that bleeding must do con- 
rary. Suimur. gr. lil. Fiant pi- siderable mischief where the patient, hav- 
dal tres statim sumendz. ing been long affected by the disorder, 
has become weak and debilitated. But 
Dec. 6. This morning had a rigor, ac- they do not consider that the quantity of 
companied by all the symptoms of ague; fluid which exudes from the skin in the 
after it had well set in, I opened a vein ou sweating stage, is very considerable, and 
the back of the hand, and applied a hot comes direct from the blood itself. In 
per to the palm. In a few minutes I fact, nature herself effects the same pro- 
tained a good stream, and when six dess, by removing a load from the system, 
ounces ovly had been abstracted, the though at the expense of inducing ‘far 
shivering ceased, the colducss gave Way greater debility than the bleeding woukd 
to a gentle warmth, the pain in the head ju the first stage ; added to this, by deple- 
vanished, and the breathing became free, tion in the first instance we prevent mis- 
and unaccompanied with tightness of the chief occurring from irregular determina- 
chest. In fact the change was so sudden, tion of blood to different. vital organs, 
that the by-standers were amazed. The which frequentiy occurs in the hot stage, 
skin was moist, aud bedewed with a gen- and Jays foundation for futmre disease. It 
tle perspivation; uo hot stage had fol- is as notorious as it is remarkable, that all 
Jowed, those who have express d their opinion 
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in opposition to this practice, have done manent, the form of the ventricles is 
so from — spew only; for had they | always the same during their active state. 
founded opinions un the proois; If it were possible to take a mould of the 
elicited by the trial of the remedy, they ventricles at the commencement of one 
would doubtless have published them to beat, they would exactly fit that mould at 
the medical world long since. tke commencement of each following beat. 
Let Fig. I represent the ventricles when in 
action; pressure at a would now occasion 
no depression, because the heart, when 
contracting, is hard and resisting; but if 
the pressure had been applied when the 
| ventricles were in a relaxed state, depres- 
ion, as previously observed, would have 
occurred, and immediately on their action 
the ventricles, reassuming their own pe- 
culiar and rounded form, would either 
Tur investigation of the heart’s impulse strike back the finger to a, or themselves 
requires a careful consideration of the | recede in the opposite direction. 
mechanical states of the parts which are . aie 
active, and of the parts which are passive, The parts which are passive in the phe- 
in its production. nomenon m question are those portions 
The ventricles, the active parts, have two oſ the parictes of the thorax, which ſorin 
states; one in which their muscular fibres the outward walls of the cavity contain- 
are relaxed, and do not compress the ing the heart; and their mechanical state 


ON THE CAUSE OF THE 
HEART’S IMPULSE. 


By E. L. Bryan, Esq., Stowmarket. 


blodd; the other, in which they are con- 
tracting, and powerfully conipress that 
fluid. When ina state of rest, the ventricles 


have no determinate form, but may be, 


mou led into any shape which the pres- 
sure of the parts in contact with them may 
happen to give them; they are soft and 
yielding, and a slight pressure upon any 
portion of their surface would cause a de- 
pression of that surface. 
elucidation, let Fig. 1 represent the out- 
line of the ventricles in a relaxed state. 


Suppose the end of the finger were 
pressed upon them at a, it would occasion 
8 as represented by the dotted 

ne. 

In their state of action, however, the 
case is quite different, whatever might 
have been the form of the ventricles dur- 
ing their relaxation, on the instant their 
valves are closed, their powerfully com- 
pressed fluid causes them to take on the 
most rounded or spherical form which the 
arrangement of their muscular fibres will 
permit, and as this arrangement is per- 


For the sake of | 


is of necessity connected with that of the 
cavity whose Walls they assist to form. In 
| heart’s space) is contained the substance of 
the heart and the blood in its four cavities. 
,cupied by the substance of the heart is 
the same, whether the muscular fibres be 
jin action or at rest; but the blood in this 
i. e. the blood in the heart's cavities) is 
least, has a tendency so to do; because 
from this space blood departs with arterial 
venous force and velocity; the necessary 
— — is, a tendency to vacuum in 
the twoforces. The inevitable effect of tuis 
tendency to vacuum in the heart's space 
discharged their contents and become re- 
laxed (the exact period at which the tend- 
tions of the external parietes of the heart's 
space, which are sufficiently elastic to 
space. 

Let Fig. 2 represent the outline of a 
tact with it; let the line @ represent 
the form of the ventricles when in ac- 
blood, they are of their most rounded or 
spherical form. On the instant they have 
the most elastic portions (a) of the exter- 
nal walls of the heart's space, close in 
by the dotted lines, and depress the con- 
tiguous surface of the ventricles, the re- 


this cavity (which I shall here call the 
Now the quantity of the heart’s space oc- 
constantly varying in quantity, or, at 
force and velocity, while it enters it with 
the heart’s space, equal to the difference of 
is, that on the instant the ventricles have 
ency to vacuum is greatest), those por- 
yield to a slight force, close in upon that 
heart and a section of the parts in con- 
tion; when, powerfully compressing the 
ejected their contents and become relaxed, 
slightly upon that space, as represented 
ation of the ventricles permitting the 


Fig. 1 
\ 4, \ 
\ 
> 
* 
t 
1 
1 


this flattening of their surface the ventri- 
cles offer no resistance when in their pas- 

state; but when they contract, and 

and the tendeney to vacuum their powerfully compressed fluid renders 

inducing it. At the next beat the ventri- | them of spherical form (that is, of the 
cles, assuming, as already explained, their form represented by line e, the depressed 
own rounded form, elevate the depressed | Portion of the ventricles is elevated, as 
portion of their surface, and, with it the | from g to i, causing elevation of the pa- 
parts which had produced the depression, rietes to 4. This elevation of the pa- 
and keep them elevated during their sys- rietes is maintained during the systole of 
tole, at the termination of which the same | the ventricles—that is, as long as the ven- 
ression again occurs, giving rise at the tricles are capable of maintaining their 
following beat to an equivalent elevation. n peculiar and rounded form, with 
The end of the fifth rib and the parts ad- Power sufficient to overcome the pressure 


joining, are the place of impulse, they be- oſ the parietes; but the instant the ven- 


ing the most elastic parts covering the tricles relax themselves, the parietes sud- 
heart, and, therefore, — readily acted denly fall back to their former position by 
on by the tendency to vacuum which the | their own elasticity. d ‘ 
sudden exit of a portion of blood from the |, The heart's impulse, then, neither arises 
ventricles occasions in that space in which from a tilting motion of the heart, nor is 
the ventricles are situated; the impulse u movement peculiarly appertaining to 
is greatest at the intercostal spaces, be- the heart's apex ; for, from the causes to 
cause they sink in more extensively than | Which I have attributed the impulse, 
the ribs themselves, and receive, of course, | any part of the surface of the ventricles 
equivalent elevations. z —— in contact, either naturally or by 
In the enlarged heart there exists an displacement, with any elastic portion of 
additional cause of impulse, but it is of the parietes of the thorax, would occasion 
similar development; namely, the in- impulse. This will be found, I think, in 
creased impulse arises from an increased strict accordance with those changes which 
depression of the surface of the ventri- the impulse undergoes in disease and dis- 
cles, which occurs in the following man- Placement of the heart. 
ner:—The parietes of the chest afford Stowmarket, May 1th, 1834. 
more opposition to an enlargement of the 
heart than any other part in contact with | a 
it, and inevitably flatten the contiguous Orurnaluic Disease or THE Rectum. 
surface of the enlarged ventricles, which — Sir Asttey Coorza some time since 
therefore take on a depressed form. performed the recto-vesical operation on a 
Suppose the dotted line a, Fig. 3, to re- woman. A fistulous connexion existing 
present the outline of a transverse section | afterwards between the rectum and blad- 
of ventricles of natural size, and the line 4 | der, Sir AsrI Ev, on meeting the patient's 
the parietes of the chest. Suppose these | husband a short time ago, kindly inquired 
ventricles to enlarge; if opposed equally | after her health.“ Why, Sir,” said the 
on all sides, they would take on the form | man, “ she is pretty well, thank you, but 
nted by line c; but as the parietes the disease is a very great eye-sore, and I 
prevent enlargement in their direction, | wish it could be mended.” The man was 
the ventricles become flattened beneath | advised to take her forthwith to the 
them, and assume the form of line fg. To Ophthalmic Infirmary, ~ 


| 
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‘guilty of the great crime of compounding 
the medicines which it was admitted, even 
by their prosecutors, that they had the 
ability to administer. A system such as 
this, which outrages common sense in all 
its bearings, and violates the first prin- 
Some apprehensions, we find, are al- ciples of justice, cannot be perpetuated in 
ready entertained, that the changes which a country like England, whether we have 
are about to take place in the Ministry, a liberal or an illiberal ministry at the 
will retard, if not altogether obstruct, the helm of public affairs. The intelligence of 
labours of the Medical Committee of the millions is sure, ultimately, to force the 
House of Commons. Whatever may be units into a correct path. 
the constitution of a new ministry, it is’ 
next to impossible that any such disas- 
trous result can happen. The state of 
medical law is such, that the inquiry) Have the Board and Provost of the 
must be continued under any circum. University of Dublin no compassion for 
stances. The wants of society demand ‘servants who have grown old and imbecile 
the investigation, and it will be prose- in their service? Are they not, as eccle- 
cuted to what we trust will be a successful ‘istics, the special physicians of the mind 
conclusion, under the approving and all- —the moral pathologists whose province 
powerful influence of public opinion. it is to appreciate the condition of the 
We may here remark, en passant, that human intellect, and to apply the reme- 
notwithstanding the recorded decisions of dies appropriate to its derangement or 
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London, Saturday, May 31, 1834. 
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several of the judges, the Lonb Curer natural decay? Do they not, by virtue 
Justice or ENGLAND observed, in the Of their profession and vocation, inspired 
Court of King’s Bench, on Tuesday last, bY divine and confirmed by human au- 
in the cause of Collixs versus Can- thority, assume to themselves the high 
weer, that it was necessary he should office of supplying the spiritual wants of 
take time to consider whether a Scotch their fellow men, and of restraining those 


diploma entitled its possessurs to prac- 
tise south of the Tweed. It has often 
been stated in the pages of this journal, 
that the verdicts given under the direction 
of the judges against graduates in medi- 
cine and members of the Colleges of 
Surgeons, were contrary to law, that is, 
were in direct opposition to the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1815, — a measure 
which it was intended should operate 
against unqualified practitioners, and not 
be made the instrument of persecuting 
well-educated individuals. 

Physicians and surgeons have been pro- 
secuted under this odious Act, not for 
maltreating their patients, not for writing 
prescriptions, but because they have been 


‘aberrations into which the age, the pas- 


sions, the prejudices, and the infirmities 
of human nature, sometimes drive them ? 
For what, but for the exercise of this 
exalted prerogative, has a bountiful Pro- 
vidence endowed them with so many 
thousand green acres in Kerry and else- 
where, that the septem sapientes or senior 
Fellows, alone, of the establishment know 
the actual amount of their revenue? To 
solace the afflicted with the means of tem- 
poral repose, and to make the miserable 
in mind happy, could have been the sole 
splendid destination of so much wealth, 
and of the noble pursuit which its holders 
follow. If, however, the circle of their 
benevolence be not as comprehensive as 
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their income is great,—if, in short, they chair, for performing the duties of which 
do not allow their prudent sympathics to he has obviously lost all delight and ability, 
wander abroad into the wide field of hu- to some field in which he might, in place 
man miseries in search of fitting objects of of making botanical excursions, and de- 


commiscration and relief, they ought 
surely to throw the mantle of their ge- 
norosity over the manifest weaknesses of 
one of their own colleagues, and shelter 
him from the unavoidable pity, we had 
almost said contempt, of the profane mul- 
titude. Ought they (we put it to their 
discretion) to suffer, so long, their ve- 
nerable but misguided brother, the Pro- 
fessor of Botany, to exhibit to the un- 
fecling observation of a class-room, the in- 
capacities of senility, blending them with 
the commendable but inopportune mani- 
festations of devotion? Have they no 
oratory, no private chapel, in which the 
eccentricities of fanaticism and the drivel- 
lings of decrepitude might be indulged in, 
without exposure to the sneers and scoffs 
of the unthinking portion of an Uni- 
versity ? They might surely have observed 
that the mind of this respected and an- 
cient man was year after ycar wandering 
“ farther and more far” from the objects 
and tuition of “ profane” science to pursuits 
and prelections of a “ sacred” and exalted 
nature. An attendance on his introduc- 


livering religio-scientific lectures, to the 
great scandal of a medical audience, as- 
cend the barrel as a propagator of doc- 
trines which would find congenial dis- 
ciples. At present he is obviously wide of 
his true vocation, theology; and as nature 
has triumphed over all obstacles, it would 
be right at once to rectify the error by his 
removal to an appropriate asylum, where 
the bent of his genius might be gratified 
without detriment to the science of 
botuny. 

We desire to speak with delicacy, but 
with humane earnestness, on this sub- 
ject. Wesuspect that the aged professor 
would listen with willingness to the pro- 
position,—that he himself would consent 
to be pensioned off from an office, the 
emoluments of which, of late, must have 
been decreasing. Were it not, indeed, for 
the protecting laws of the monopolists,— 
the university-ticket system, which goes 
to the length of compelling students in 
medicine to listen to sermons on the Pro- 
phets, when they should be occupied with 
disquisitions on the labours of Linnevs 


tory lectures would have shown them and Jussinvu,—Dr. ALLMAN might be 
that the thoughts of their author were discoursing to a wilderness. Science can 
constantly transferred from the “ Lilies afford to lose him, or we might be loath to 
and Hyacinths” of Ballsbridge Garden suggest the abandonment of his profes- 
to the glory and splendour of the “ Ama- ‘sion. His contributions to botany,—his 
ranthine bowers” of the“ New Jerusa- published books, essays, and discourses, 
lem.“ His flights, indeed, on those occa- since his appointment to the chair of that 
sions, from the appropriate subjects of his science in the University of Dublin— 
discourses, have of late been so fre- where are they? Alas! Dr. Alta bas 
quent and so bold, that there could be no been a barren tree indeed in the vineyard 
mistaking the malady under which he la- of botany. The very gardener of the 
boured, or the medicine required for his University collection has distanced him 
relief. Men of their calling, means, and as an author, for te the latter we arc at 
discrimination in diseases of this kind, least indebted for a catalogue of the in- 
ought not to hesitate on the propriety of digenous plants of Ireland. This may 
removing a man of greatly advanced form another useful subject of investiga- 
years and religious tendencies from a| tion to the Parliamentary Committee. An 


— 
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inquiry into the circumstances attending 
the delivery of lectures or demonstrations 
in the University garden by Mr. Mackay, 
will disclose the fact that those lectures 
or demonstrations are paid for by all 
pupils who wish to learn botany in this 
establishment, the students thus having 
to fee two professors instead of one. We 
impute nothing wrong to Mr. Mackay, 
who is fully justified in teaching botany, 
and receiving remuneration for his in- 
structions. We simply impugn the com- 
pulsion to pay twice for that which should 
be obtained for a single fee. For the pre- 
sent we resign the subject into the hands 
of the committee. 


Tar Aldersgate-street Dispensary peo- 
ple held their anniversary dinner at the 


Albion Tavern, on Wednesday last. Cas 


Walt, Wyatt, and Row ey, three of the 
unprofessional officers, were stewards on 
the occasion. What more ought to be 
said descriptive of the character of the 
feast ? 

It affords us the greatest satisfaction to 


submitted, and he will undoubtedly make 
an excellent professor. This, however, 
does not excuse the injustice done to M. 
Vevreav, which is deeply felt by every 
one; and a subscription has been already 
opened to present him with a medal in 
commemoration of the esteem and sym- 
pathy which the conduct of the jury has 
excited in his favour. Four members 
voted for M. Vetrravu and eight for M. 
Dvsois. Among the former, it is said, 
was M. Durvytres, who absented him- 
self from the last sitting, in order, as re- 
port goes, to show his disapprobation 
of the intrigues used in M. Dvsors’s 
| favour. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


[From our private Correspondent.) 


Tue interest which is created here, re- 
specting the proceedings of the Partia- 
MENTARY increases 
amongst us in proportion to our ignorance 
of what is actually taking place. Wit- 
mau, the son of the well-known Joux 
Troxson of our University, has been 


be enabled to state that the humbug die- closely watching the progress of the exa- 
pensary system is on the wane, and that minations, and the whisperings which are 
the public are fast becoming sensible of set in motion by the mystical “ chair- 
the frauds which have been long practised , maker,” are of course all favourable to the 
on them through the instrumentality of conservative interests. It is well under- 
these puff-shops of charity-mongers and stood, however, that Father Jonw free 
worthless medical adventurers. at the expose which will be made cf the 

| whole system of “ chair-making,” as some 
| witnesses are already summoned, and 
—— will be summoned, who are inti- 


Tur termination of the concours or mately acquainted with every circum- 
accovcnMens, Paris, was announced on | stance which led to the creation of the 
Tuesday last, at six o'clock, in favour, as Professorships of Pathology and Surgery. 


we hail forescen,of M. Pau Dusots. The; You ought to be informed that many 
nember of persons collected to hear the interesting particulars relative to the 


result was immense, and the announce- 
ment of M. Dusors'’s name, by the Pre- 
sident, was received with an overwhelming 
shout of disapprobation. 

Althongh we cannot but accord to M. 
Vevrrav, as indeed every one but his 
judges did, a great superiority over M. 
we should, in justice, remark, 
that the latter evinced considerable talent 
during the severe trial to Which he was 


whole system of Edinburgh medical edu- 
cation may be elicited from Professor 
Curistison whose intelligence and pro- 
bity would enable the Committee, if their 
interrogatories be skilfully constructed, to 
elicit from that distinguished man, not 
only much that is true, but an account ef 
every important item in our long list of 
professional jobbings and enormities. 


Dr. Aeercrombit is also summoned, 
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but you will find, that though he is a 
Christian by profession, he is not a Chris- 
tison in practice. He is a sly fellow from 
Aberdeen, and has been too successful a 
trader in physic to advocate a change in 
the existing system, which undoubtedly 
has been a good one for Aim. No man has 
played his cards better towards acquiring | 


the support of the “ good” in early life. | 
He resembles, in short, both in his pro- 
fessional and moral character, your Bxx- 
samin Brovie the little thunderer,” 
and will no doubt join with that excellent | 
man in his prayers before the committee. 


We are at à loss here to account for 
your silence the subject of some late 
most extraordinary and sanguinary exhi- 
bitions in the London hospitals, more par- | 
ticularly at a moment when we are all, 
anxious to learn in what circumstance the | 
superiority of the London Pures is to be 
found. Though we cannot boast of the 
scientific acquirements and legerdemain | 
talents which may be requisite to enable | 
a surgeon to go through such extraor- 
dinary performances as have been lately | 
displayed at Guy's, St. George's, St. Tho- 
mass, St. Bartholomew's, the London, and 
the Middlesex hospitals, yet we can boast | 
of an occasional exhibition of genuine 


pure surgery.” 


It is but lately that our surgical Levia- 
than operated in a case of hydrocele, | 
when, in the full indulgence of his usual | 
careless and theatrical style, he punctured | 
the testicle! Hemorrhage ensued, and the 
“ great” operator was subsequently — 
liged to castrate his patient! Another 
operation was performed by the “ great“ 
man ina case of diseased knee-joint. In| 
a word the limb was amputated, contrary | 
to the advice of two other medical attend- 
ants. On dissecting the joint, the only 
disease discoverable consisted of a very 
small superficial ulceration of the carti- 
lage, and this was cicatrizing! 


P.S.—Mackintosn, Liston, and Co., 
have just returned from St. Andrew's, 
where they have dubbed five candidates 
for University honours. Pretty well for 
a first performance! The dubbers are in 


PRIZES IN CHEMISTRY, L. U. 
COMPLAINT OF THEIR ADJUDICATION. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin, — Hints of unfairness in the adju- 
dication of the medals in the class of che- 


| mistry have been freely circulated yin a 
y 


the University, and, no doubt, are rap 

spreading through the country. As pub- 
licity is the best means of ascertaining the 
truth of such reports, and, if false, of re- 
futing them, allow me to state the facts 
upon which they are founded, and leave 
the professor of chemistry to explain. 


On the day of examination, the profes- 
sor recommended those gentlemen who 
expected to stand high, to remain in town 
a few days, as, if there should be an equa- 
lity in the answers returned, he should 
institute a second examination. Accord- 
ingly on Monday, the 12th inst., at twelve 
or after, seven mottos were posted in the 
cloisters, with a request that the gentle- 
men claiming them would meet the pro- 
fessor in the laboratory for a second ex- 
amination. This second examination is 


' altogether practical: six only of the seven 


gentlemen appeared. 


On Friday following the gold medal was 
adjudged to Potter, the private pupil of 
the professor, and the first silver medal 
to Bradshaw, the only one of the seven who 
was absent. I would ask the professor 
whether previously to the second exami- 
nation he considered Bradshaw's replies 
equal or superior to those of the rest; and, 
if the latter, why he adjudged his gold 
medal to his private pupil. If the former, 
why he gave Bradshaw the first silver 
medal in preference to the rest. The 
fessor said Bradshaw was absent in the 
country during the second examination 
from ill health. I say he was in town on 
the morning of that day on which the ex- 
amination took place, and sufficiently well 
to have attended it. 


Notice of the examination was given 
publicly only the day before it took place. 
Is it true that the professor — in- 
formed one of the seven (whose writing 
he must have known) of it three days 
previously,—he whose motto is “ Macte 
virtute esto?” Dr. Turner is highly re- 
spected by his class, but he will forfeit its 
esteem unless he explains these facts sa- 
tisfactorily. I am, Sir, 

A Looxer-on. 


May 22nd. 


ecstasies at their success. 
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To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


of Tue Lancet, I would say that the 
statements are untrue, and the insinua- 
tions are alike contemptible and ungen- 
tlemanly. 

Your correspondent complains that J, 
being a private pupil of Dr. Turner's, 
should have contended in the examina- 
tions for prizes in chemistry. This ob- 
jection, if made at all, should have been 
urged before the examination, because 
when the papers were sent in, the question 
* to be decided was, which was the best 

paper? and not which was the best consi- 
dering the advantages the writer possessed ? 
With regard to the insinuations made by 
your correspondent, I am convinced that 
any one knowing Dr. Turner would reject 
with indignation the idea of his being ca- 
pable of such partiality. 

Your correspondent states that I “ had 
simply and foolishly said that I depended 
on the second examination for the gold 
medal.” This is untrue. The author, I 
suppose, has said this for me, to suit his 
own purposes, though,“ to use his own 
expression, “ far be it from me to think or 
hint such a thing.” 

With regard to the “ drugs, which he 
says I “knew from constant sight and 
use,” they were crystals or preparations 
of well-known substances, which had been 
repeatedly exhibited before the whole 
class, and they werc so characteristic that 
any one who had seen them two or three 
times, would or ought to recognise them 
directly. In short, it is evident that the 


disappointed writer, who gives vent to 
his mortification in raising suspicions as 
to the fairness of the decision. 1 remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun P. Porrer. 

P.S.—Another of your discontented cor- 
respondents (in attacking the first silver 
medalist) ridicules the idea of testing for 
the presence of iodine and potassium 
separately in proving a substance to be 
iodide of potassium. I would ask him, 
how he would prove that a certain sub- 
stance was iodide of potassium unless he 
established the presence of its elements? 
Or (to use his own illustration) how would 
he prove that a certain liquid was sul- 
phuric and not selenic acid unless he 
proved that it contained sulphur? May 
we not reply to him in his own words, 
“Surely this does not argue the presence 


PRIZES IN CHEMISTRY IN THE LOND. UNIV. 


Sin, — In answer to the observations of 
your correspondent “ M.“ in the last No. 


LETTER IN SUPPORT OF THE 
ADJUDICATIONS, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin, —Aſter reading your excellent re- 
marks in the last number of Tue Lancer 
relative to the distribution of prizes to 
students, now so universally adopted in 
our medical institutions, my attention was 
‘directed to a letter signed “A Medical 
Student,” charging Dr. Turner with par- 
tiality in the adjudication of his prizes. 
The writer, although he has assumed a 
disguise, will be well known to all those 
who were present on the day of the distri- 
bution. Were it not that silence would 
imply a tacit acquiescence of the class in 
the statements made by the writer of that 
letter, I would not obtrude myself on 
your pages, but knowing your abhorrence 
of trickery and misrepresentation, I hope 
you will give this a place in your Journal. 
It is, indeed, presumption on the part of 
the writer of that letter, to say that the 
whole class is dissatisfied at the result ; he 
no doubt is so, and vanity makes him be- 
lieve others are. That such is not the case 
he will speedily perceive, if he have the 
courage to openly reveal his name. He 
next states that the gentleman who ob- 
tained the first silver medal, chose to ab- 
sent himself from the second examination, 
from a lack of practical knowledge. This 
is entirely gratuitous, and, judging from 
the writer’s own words, the practical 


| knowledge he so much boasts of must be 


| very small, as I will presently prove. Ad- 
| mitting him to have been seen at the Uni- 
| versity on the morning the notice was put 


up, it was at an early hour, and previous 


to the announcement of a second examina- 


tion. 
letter is the production of the pen of a 


He observed to his friends at the 
time, that he was going into the country 
for his health, and that it was not likely 
there would be a second examination, or 
it would have taken place earlier. There 
was a rumour, too, that no second exami- 
nation would be necessary, which at once 
acquits this gentleman of any intention to 
shun it. 

With regard to the other communica- 
tion, little comment is required, as, judg- 
ing from the style, it is dictated by the 
same head. The fact on which so much 
stress is laid of the gold medalist being a 
private pupil of Dr. Turner, argues no- 
thing, as he was not the only one who, 
possessing the same advantages, contended 
for the prize. The epithets simple and 
foolish, applied to this gentleman, will not 
affect his merits or lower him in the es- 
teem of those who know his abilities. 1 
am at a loss to devise the meaning of the 


of much practical knowledge? 


word “drug” as used by your correspon- 
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dent, for with drugs, in the literal sense Esq., Fellow of the Royal College 


of the word, they had nothing to do, 
therefore his practical acquaintance with 
them would avail hin nothing. 


I am, Sir, 
A 
London University, 
May 24, 1834. 


TEST FOR GOOD APOTUECARY 
SECRETARIES. 


To the Editor of Taw Lancer. 


Sin, —The subjoined is submitted to, 


your attention and reprobation, because it 
displays the folly and ungenerous spirit 
which actuates some men when dressed in 
a little brief authority. Your obedient 
servant, 
A Consrant Reaper. 

King's Road Chelsea, May 22, 1854. 

At a meeting of the medical officers 
of the Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave Dis- 
pensary, at the Dispensary House, May 
lith, 1834, present, Dr. Boyton, in the 
chair, and Messrs. Woolley, Bowden, 
and Dickinson, it was resolved unani- 
mously, ‘ That it is the opinion of the 
medical officers, that no gentleman should 
henceforth be admitted as a candidate for 
the vacant office of apothecary and secre- 
tary to this institution, who has not ob- 
tained a license to practise from the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, which is the legal 
and best proof of his possessing the neces- 


of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. By noticing this com- 
‘munication as early as possible, you will 
oblige your obedient servant, 
Joux MACFARLANE. 
Hutton Rudley, May 23, 1834. 


INJURIES CAUSED BY AN ALLEGED 
QUACK. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sen. As you have always endeavoured, 
through the medium of your Journal, to 
expose and abolish quackery, I send you 
the following cases for insertion. I have 
the honour te remain, Sir, yours, very ro- 
| spectfully, 


Witiram Watrnew, 
Mem. Roy. Coll. Surg., and Licen. of 


poth. Hall, 

Holyhead, May 22nd, 1834. 

An old woman belonging to this parish, 
and a patient of mince, whom I knew to be 
| hypochondriacal, applied to me to have 
what she called a “ wild wart” extracted 
from the side of her nose. I examined 
the nose and face minutely, without de- 
tecting the least change of structure, or 
any cause for her fancy. The symptoms 
dwelt only in the old woman's imagina- 
tion. She said that it sometimes suddenly 
showed its head by the side of her nose, 
and that when she trie] to grasp it with 
her finger and.thumb, it would instantly 
run back, but that one morning she was 
beforehand with it, and just caught its 


sary knowledge for performing the duties tip, since which it has never appeared, but 


of the office.’ 
W. M. Bovrox, Chairman. 


lution Joux Perry.” 


jseemed to be enraged at the treatment it 
, had experienced, ever since poking her 
“1 perfectly agree with the above reso- | 


nose from side to side, and dragging at 
her face like so many fiends. It also 


*,* We need not reprobate. The reso-| Often got to the crown of her head, and 


lution is self-reprobating.—Ep. I. 


there annoyed her exceedingly. I could 
not, although I saw her often, reason 


away this false impression; however, 
I promised if she would come to me 


MR. MACFARLANE AND THE APOTHE- | whenever the wart made its appearance 


CARIES’ COMPANY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin, —I have just received Tux Lan- 
cet for May 3rd, and beg leave to correct 


again, I would cure her. 


A short time after this, I was informed 
that she had gone to a man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Slangefni, eighteen miles dis- 
tant, who was famed for curing cancers 
ous diseases. This man wilfully or igno- 


u mistake into which your Yorkshire cor- rantly coincided with her whims, and set 
respondent has fallen, viz., that I was ad- about treating her, but in the most barba- 
mitted for examination at Apothecaries’|rous manner. From what I can learn, he 
Hall, London, on the strength of my Edin-| applied a paste made with some powerful 
burgh diploma, without an indenture of escharotic (perhaps potassa fusa) across 
apprenticeship. My Edinburgh diploma the bridge of her nose, which caused the 
was received at the Hall, instead of the healthy skin covering that part to slough 
course of study ordered in the regulations away, and which he persuaded the old 
of the Company; but I also served an ap- woman was the wart. At this she was 
prenticeship of five years to II. Johnson, ' rejoiced, notwithstanding all she had suf- 
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fered from the burning properties of the 
paste; her tormenter was now safely de- 
posited in a tea-cup, well salted, for in- 
spection, and in this state I saw it on her 
return home; her mind, after this, for a 
short time only was at ease, for she fan- 
cied some of the roots of the wart still re- 
mained. Accordingly, back she went to 
the man, and now has returned a second 
time most inhumanly treated. The carti- 
lages of her nose are destroyed, portions 
of the nasal processes cf the superior max- 
illary bones have exfoliated, the skin and | 
muscles of the face up to the lower eye- | 
lids are eaten away, and she has become, 


method nor arrangement as to the ap- 
pointed time for the performance of ope- 
rations generally, each surgeon operating 
when most conyenient to himself. This 
has arisen from a want of unanimity 
and common courtesy existing between 
the surgeons, and the indiiference they 
show to the pupils generally. To correct 
this inconvenience, I would suggest that 
the surgeons should not allow their pri- 
vate feelings to operate against their pu- 
pils’ advantage, and that the latter should 
be more attentive to the hospital prac- 
tice, and not absent themselves from the 
hospital during the stated attendance of 


from being a good-looking old woman, à the former. Hoping these hints may be 
most frightful object, a living monument useful, 1 am, Sir, yours very obediently, 
of the butchery of a man who will most SpecraTor. 
probably escape unpunished, as she is | London Hospital, May 19, 1834 

poor and friendless. 

The second case is that of a woman ina 
more comfortable station of life, who was 
induced, through the celebrity the man 
had gained by the former case, to become 
his patient! She also consulted me, but | ; 
was not satisfied, because I said her com- Tvuespay last, the 27th, was a “ field 
plaint was not malignant, and that it was day” at this hospital. Four operations 
an inflammation of the bones of her nose, were performed in the theatre, three of 
of which she would get well by taking, which were justly named “ capital opera - 
proper medicines. She has returned, a tions.” There were present, besides the 
similar object to the former, the ala nasi surgeons attached to the hospital, many 
on one side completely destroyed, the car- students from St. Bartholomew’s, and 
tilages of the nose injured, and her face some from the London University. 
very much disfigured. She has since been [igarvre or Femonat Arrery.—The 
my patient, and is now getting well by frst operation, that of tying the right 
— 2 aad alterative doses of femoral artery for popliteal ancurysm, was 

m. performed by Mr. Mondax, on Joseph 

This patient showed herself the other Tomkins, a middle-aged man, who was 
day to Mr. Kirby of Dublin, who was sur- admitted into Naaman’s Ward on Friday 
prised that she should allow herself to be last. According to the man’s account the 
treated so barbarously, and took pains to tumour has not been forming longer than 
convince her of her error. She also pre- nine weeks, but at the present time it has 
sented herself to Mr. Corbett, of the same attained a considerable size. The opera- 
place, who considered it a case of noli me | tion was performed in the usual manner, 
tangere, barbarously treatod. It was natu- at about the middle third of the thigh, the 
ral enough, upon seeing her extensive first incision being about three inches in 
scars, for Mr. Corbett to fancy something length, and guided by the inner edge of 
had been the matter with the skin or other the sartorius muscle. The artery was 
parts of her nose, to account in some way quickly exposed and secured. No ‘dress- 
for the treatment she had undergone; 1 ing was placed on the wound whilst the 
can, however, positively state that there patient was in the theatre, that step being 
was no entancous affection whatever, but deferred till he had been some little time 
merely pain in the bones of her nose, and in his ward. On visiting him some few 
that not severe, hours after the operation, we found that 
he had dosed for some short space of time, 
and that he was tolerably free from pain; 
pulse good and skin moist, but he ex- 
pressed a fecling of faintness. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


at Tur Lonpon Hos- 
— To the Editor of Tae Laxcet.— 
Sir, The notices of the irregularities of the} Litnoromy.—The second operation 
London Hospital Surgical Officers has, II was for stone, on a child about four years 
think, occupied more space in your truly| of age, performed also by Mr. MoxGan 
valuable a ene than was necessary. The] with much skill, and completed in about 
fact is, that since the death of Mr. Head-| half a minute. Mr. Mond, as is his 


ington, there has been observed neither | usual practice, used the curved staff and 
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oblong shape, to con a 

nucleus, to be finely tuberculated, and of 
a fawn colour, indicating its formation of | 
lithic acid; but Dr. MArcer states, that in 
instances Where the deposit surrounds a 
foreign body, the calculus most frequently, | 
if not invariably, consists of the earthy) 


phosphates. 


AmpuratTion at THE 
third was an amputation at the 
shoulder -joint, performed very ably by 
Mr. Branssy Coorer. The case is 
worthy of notice in many respects. The 
necessity for this o ion was occasioned | 
by irritability of the stump. The patient 
was a female, aged about two or three and 
twenty. Four operations had already been 
performed on her arm, before her admit- | 
tance into the hospital, but the extreme | 
pain subsequent to them all, compelled her 
to submit once more to the kniſe for relief. 
She bore its application with unshaken 
fortitude. Her sufferings commenced a 
short time back, after a fall against a fen- 
der, when an injury inflicted on her left 
wrist rendered amputation at the lower 
part of the forearm necessary. Irritability | 
of the stump — and amputation 
was again below the elbow; but 
even — this, irritability of the — | 
continued, and soon afterwards, according 
to the girl's account, a portion of the nerve 
was removed. Still relicf was not obtained, 
and she submitted to a third amputation, 
which was performed above the elbow. 
From this likewise no ultimate benefit was 
derived, and she therefore applied at Guy's 
Hospital, where amputation at the joint 
was performed at her own request. The 
ings on occasion were as ſol- 
—The patient was placed in a low | 
chair, and had the subclavian artery com- 
against the first rib by Mr. Key. 
flaps were then made by Mr. Cooper, 
one on either side (an anterior and a pos- 
terior), thus dividing the delteid muscle 
down its centre. The head of the humerus 
was then quickly dislocated from the gle- 
— cavity, and the axillary artery was 
left undivided until the knife was being 
brought out in the last incision. Only a 
very trifling quantity of blood was lost, and 
the operation was completed in the space yece 
of seventy seconds. A few sutures were 
used to keep the partsin apposition, which | 
accurately adapted themselves to each 
other. Adhesive plaster, with pads of lint 


and 

patient the theatre, apparently — 
much exhausted. The mode of operating 
in this case differed from that adopted by | 
Mr. Travers at St. Thomas's ego 
four or five weeks ago. Mr. T. in this 


SMALL HOSPITALS.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tumour or tar Jaw.—When this pa- 
tient had been removed, a woman was 
brought into the theatre, with a tumour, 
| which was situated beneath and upon the 
horizontal ramus of the jaw, evidently of 
the steatomatons character. It was re- 
moved by Mr. Coorer, but whilst detach- 
ing it with the knife some enlarged irre- 

gular branch from the facial artery was 
divided, and a large quantity of blood was 
jetted forth. This impeded the operation 
for a time, but the artery was secured and 
the operation speedily completed. 


SuaLL Hosrirais.— There are only 15 
beds in the hospital of Goettingen, and I do 
not wish formore. I do not think that the 


experienced practitioner is formed by the 


number of patients. Experience is the 
result, not of seeing merely, but of re- 
flecting. It is not eating, but digestion, 
that gives strength. A physician who 
tells us that he visits a hundred and 
and even a greater number, of sick 

daily, has, in my opinion, so little preten- 
sions to the title of an experien man, 
that I would even deny that he had any 
experience at all.— Riehter s Med. and 


Surg. Obserc. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


A report cS ae at the din- 
ner of the m officers of the Army, 
Shall appear in the next Lancer. 


Will H. T. favour us with his name and 
address, preliminary to an interview : 


The sentiments of J. R. are —— 
E: but as they are now entertained by 

ble member in the — 
devote any space at present to their farther diffusion. 

G. J. P. should send us his full name 
and address to attach to his cases. 

The letters of Mr. Parkes—Mr. 
—The Author of the “8 ions,” &c.— W. H. B. 
—Mr. Dermott—X. Z.— Mr. Willow—A Constant 
Admirer—H. B.—Davas sum non A Ge- 
— Practitioner — Mr. Wood, &c., have been 


Errata.— Page 320, col. 2, line 37, Mr. 
Ridont, Paternoster Row, read Mr. 


read deep. The 
error occurs in part only of the impression. 

In leader, page 330, line II, after the words for 
the term of one year, add for a payment of six 


ing paragraph, page 329, for 


| 368 

0 from the 

—ꝝ 
‘ 
In leader on the petitions last week, in line 1, clos- * 

1 


